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Police Chiefs Form 
Committee To Study 
Automobile Thefts 


J. W. Higgins, Buffalo Police Head, 
Who Sponsored Move, Is 
Made Chairman 


CARD SYSTEMS EFFECTIVE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Has Auto Squad 
Equipped With Real Means 
For Curbing Thefts 











The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, which includes the police de- 
partment heads of the leading cities of 
this country and Canada, appointed last 
week at its convention at Windsor, Ont., 
an automobile theft committee for the 
purpose of investigating motor car thefts, 
to provide ways and means of cutting 
down thefts, to devise a universal sys- 
tem of records for keeping track of 
stolen cars and to have police officers 
specialize on stolen cars in all cities of 
over 100,000 population in this country 
and Canada. James W. Higgins, chief 
of police of Buffalo, who recommended 
the appointment of the committee, was 
elected its chairman. Other members of 
the committee will be selected from: 
Massachusetts for the New England 
States, Texas for the Southern States, 
Ohio or Illinois for the Middle-West; 
California for the Pacific Coast, and the 
Province of Ontario for the Dominion 
of Canada. 


Theft Increase Kept Down 


Buffalo has established an enviable rec- 
ord in foiling automobile thieves and re- 
covering stolen cars. The police depart- 
ment there has its special auto theft 
squad and a systematic means for keep- 
ing stolen car records. Buffalo, with a 
population of 506,575, has an automobile 
squad of seventeen men, or more men 
for each thousand of population than 
many of the leading cities of the United 
States. In 1918, with a registration of 
24,000 cars in Buffalo, 1,262 cars were re- 
Ported stolen. In 1926, with a registra- 
tion of over 130,000 cars, the theft total 
had increased to only 2,669. 


How Buffalo Operates 


Chief Higgins of Buffalo in describing 
to the convention how his city has 
fought the auto thief, said in part: 

“In the year 1917 the first start was 
made on installing a card system for 
keeping track of stolen automobiles. This 
was a great improvement over the old 
method of book records, but the automo- 

lle squad was not organized until the 
year 1919, It took time to train the men, 

ut as the work was new, great interest 

Was shown and the men learned rapidly 
and became expert in their line. Before 
long some well organized gangs “were 
arrested and broken up and the cars of 
€xpensive makes recovered. 

From the beginning good results were 
odtained from examining cars parked in 
the Streets, around industrial plants, and 
M garages, noting the license, serial and 
Motor numbers, as well as other unit 
numbers deemed necessary, and later 
checking them against the record of 
Stolen cars. Such good work was per- 


(Continued on Page 36) 








PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


PHOENIX. 
Indemnity Company 


150 William Street, New York 




















RECOGNITION 


‘THE Insurance Company of North America has won recognition among property owners 
and business interests on the strength of its unbroken record of dependability and fair 


dealing —a record of 135 years’ standing. Insurance agents and brokers find their recommen- 


dations most acceptable to clients when they specify the protection offered by this oldest 
American fire and marine insurance company. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 





























Policy No. 1, May 25, 1847 


Issued to John W. Hornor, the Founder of the Company, 
eighty years ago. And throughout these eight decades the 
PENN MUTUAL has kept close to the front rank in size, and 
in all that is best in life insurance, in some things a pioneer, 
and in others a close observer and an early adopter. 

A notable addition to the executive staff of our Agency 
Department signalizes this eightieth anniversary year, and is 
a happy augury for continued progress in life underwriting 


that is sound, visioned, and profitable in improved service of 
our Agents and of the public. 


We have room for men and women who are workers, are 
ambitious, and have high ideals. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 

















The Glory Of 
Seventy Years To 
Darwin P. Kingsley 


New Book of Addresses, Letters, 
Articles and Advertisements 
from His Masterly Pen 


‘FOREWORD?’ IS SCINTILATING 


Closing Chapter Is a Tribute to His 
Mother—Beautifully Con- 
ceived and Expressed 








Darwin P. Kingsley, distinguished as a 
writer as well as president of the New 
York Life, has just published a new vol- 
ume, “Life Insurance Is Light,” taking 
the name from his memorable address 
delivered before the International Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at Atlantic 
City last year. 

This is the fourth book from Mr, 
Kingsley’s pen which has been published, 
its predecessors being “The First Busi- 
ness of the World,” “Militant Life In- 
surance” and “Let Us Have Peace.” 

What is perhaps the most illuminating 
picture of the mind of this genius of let- 
ters and man of business is found in the 
“Foreword” to this volume, “Life Insur- 
ance Is Light,” which we print herewith 
by special permission of the author: 


Foreword 


To men whose years cover the Biblical 
three score and ten some problems that 
earlier were perplexing in the highest de- 
gree have almost ceased to exist. 

In the heyday of youth and middle life 
we were content to let the universal 
“When?” go unanswered. We knew it 
could not be answered, and, if it could 
have been, that answer would inevitably 
have upset all our plans. Life very wise- 
ly keeps youth and middle age guessing. 

But at seventy the “When?” upsets 
no one except those who have always 
been secretly afraid. 

In planning our careers we can, at 
twenty-five, at thirty-five, even at fifty, 
make certain assumptions as to how long 
we shall live, and in doing so not seem 
wholly fools, but at seventy such assump- 
tions are futile. Our appreciation of time 
approaches exactness at seventy. 

At thirty, the important question is, 
what to do? At seventy there are few 
questions of that sort to ask. What has 
been done has been done, and what has 
not been done, if done at all, must needs 
be done soon. 

At seventy, much as we may try to 
avoid it, we must deal with realities; 
there is little time for dreaming. 


Looking Backward at Seventy 


I am seventy. I find that my impulse 
is to look backward—not because I am 
afraid to look ahead, but because the 
forward personal vista is shortening, and 
there are so many pictures to be seen in 
retrospect that are beautiful and clear. 
The years that are now realities, the 
years that have been lived, the years 
whose benediction or damnation cannot 
now be changed, even by Omnipotence 
itself, these have a peculiar fascination. 

My forward vista as a life insurance 
man, on the other hand, stretches away 
to infinity and seems at the limit of my 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Doctors Appreciate the A{tna Plan 


HERE is probably no profession that demands so much of its members 
as the medical profession. Their time is ata premium. Consequently they 
are often reluctant to devote much time to discussing insurance matters. 


@ The Atna-izer, however, is rightly considered in the 
light of an insurance counsellor. This is particularly 
so because of the A.tna Plan. Once a doctor’s needs are 
surveyed, the Aitna-izer can not only recommend the 
coverages necessary to meet present conditions, but can 
also keep the protection up-to-date. 


“Ta Aitna Policies for Doctors 


PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE EXPLOSION TORNADO 
COMBINATION RESIDENCE 
WATER DAMAGE RENTAL VALUE 


It Certainly Pays CHECK ALTERATION AND FORGERY 
PERSONAL EFFECTS RADIUM 


to be an AEtna-izer! LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH DISABILITY 


JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CoO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Common Sense Is 
A Splendid Producer 


A FUNDAMENTAL REQUISITE 





E. W. McWilliam Tells Delegates at 
Penn Mutual’s Convention It Means 
Much in Business Solicitation 





The fundamental requisite in our bus- 


‘iness is common sense, E. W. McWil- 


liam, of the McWilliam & Hyde uptown 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life in New 
York City, told the delegates in a speech 
which he made on “Common Sense in 
Our Business” at the eightieth convention 
of the company which was held this week 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. 
He further stated that: 


When Ralph Humphreys advised me 
that I had been assigned a place upon 
this program, I asked him what I should 
talk about, and he replied, “Oh, just make 
one of those Mother Hubbard talks.” 

Most of you here are too young to 
know what he meant; but years ago some 
women used to wear a garment called a 
Mother Hubbard wrapper. It.was a long, 
loose sort of affair that hung from the 
shoulders to the heels and covered the 
entire subject without touching it at any 
particular point. However, I felt that 
that was not exactly the kind of a talk 
I should make. It occurred to me that 
it might not be amiss to talk with you 
for a few minutes about what I consid- 
er the fundamental requisite for success 
in our business—the thing without which 
all of the learning we may acquire and 
all of the work that we may do would 
be of little avail—namely, “Common 
Sense.” 

Our business is no different from any 
other business in that the fundamentals 
that make for success in other businesses 
do so in ours, and certainly without the 
application of that old-fashioned yet rare 
quality of common sense, any business 
will fail. 

I would not have you think that I 
stand here as a shining example of one 
who has always embodied that quality 
to the fullest extent. I suppose that dur- 
ing my business experience I have been 
every one of the fifty-seven varieties of 
the species which has come to be known 
as “damphool,” and I believe that there 
are many more varieties left for me to 
impersonate. However, as a result of 
that sometimes painful experience, | have 
arrived at certain definite conclusions 
which may assist my fellow average pro- 
ducers, of whom I assume this audience 
to be largely composed, to avoid bein 
so many varieties of the species as I 
have been. 

In order to be sure that I am not get- 
ting off on the wrong foot, I should 
really like to know if I am correct in 
assuming that the majority of us here 
today are in the average producer class. 
In our agency last year the size of the 
average case of our full time agents was 


Use Common Sense 


To start at the beginning, the first con- 
clusion I arrived at was that the reason 
sO many agents fail, that so many do not 
get started more quickly, and that so 
Many other agents do not do a larger 
volume of business, is that they do not 
use common sense in the solicitation of 
their business. 

Let me illustrate with my own case. 

hen I started in this business, after 
having received technical instruction, | 
asked where I should go, and I was ad- 
vised to go over on Third Avenue in onr 
city and get the “rough edges worn off” 

hose of you who are familiar with 
New York know that Third Avenue is 
lined with small businesses, the maiority 
of the proprietors of which, while being 
Most estimable citizens, are of foreign 
extraction, many of whom have difficulty 
iN speaking our language. My experi- 
nce having been among a totally dif- 
frent class of people, when I . went 

(Continued on Page 10) . 


Life Insurance Bills 
Passed by Connecticut 


VALUATION LAW 





IS CHANGED 





American Men Ultimate Table of Mor- 
tality Endorsed; Investment Law 
Also Underwent Change 





Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut this week re- 
viewed legislation enacted this year by 
the legislature of his state which has a 
direct or indirect bearing on life insur- 
ance. QOne important bill passed was 
that which amends the life insurance val- 
uation laws by providing that any com- 
pany may adopt as a legal minimum 
standard the American Men Ultimate 
Table of Mortality with 3'%4% per an- 
num interest for contracts issued on or 
after January 1, 1928. Since the bill was 
passed by the Connecticut Legislature, 
this table has been made legal. by the 
Dominion of Canada, and the insurance 
commissioner of Indiana has authorized 
it by ruling. The commissioner of two 
other states have petitioned their attor- 
ney generals requesting information as 
to whether or not the table can be made 
legal by them by ruling. 

While this bill will have no immediate 
effect on Connecticut insurance com- 
panies, inasmuch as they must use a 
valuation standard which is acceptable to 
48 states, it is important in that it has 
begun a nation-wide movement for a 
mortality table which is admittedly much 
closer to the actual mortality than the 
table prescribed by the present laws. 

The legislature amended the invest- 
ment law for life insurance companies 
which prohibits them from buying the 
stecks of any manufacturing companies. 
Under a ruling some years ago of an 


attorney general, it was held that com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
electrical power were manufacturing com- 
panies, as regards this section. 

Recognizing the desirability of many 
public utility stocks, especially preferred 
stocks as investments, the legislature 
amended the law so -that life insurance 
companies may invest in the stocks of 
any electric or gas companies which have 
continuously paid a dividend of at least 
4% on all outstanding stock for the 
five years next prior to the date of pur- 
chase. 

Another important piece of legislation 
which passed was the following: 


Maintenance of Reserves 


“Each company, corporation or asso- 
ciation transacting the business of in- 
surance in this state shall at all times 
maintain reserves equal in amount to its 
liability under all its policy contracts, as 
the same shall be computed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the general 
statutes of this state or with the require- 
ments of the insurance . commissioner, 
adopted upon reasonable consideration of 
ascertained experience for the purpose of 
adequately protecting the insured or se- 
curing the solvency of such company, 
corporation or association.” 

It had been found by the insurance de- 
partment that there was an entire ab- 
sence of statutory requirement for sev- 
eral forms of reserves, which were clear- 
ly liabilities, and recognized as such by 
the companies. The changing conditions 
of the insurance business continuously re- 
quire the setting up of reserves for dif- 
ferent purposes and to take care of such 
conditions the law was passed. 


A slight amendment was made to the 
law regarding fraternal benefit societies. 
Under the present law, fraternal benefit 
societies may insure only children of 
their own members in their juvenile di- 
vision. This law has been changed so 
as to permit them to insure any child 
dependent upon a member for support. 
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to facilitate the handling of 
its rapidly growing business 
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Lay Corner-Stone New 
Home Provident Mutual 


CONTAINS 4,200,000 CUBIC FEET 








President Asa S. Wing Says Building Is 
Loyalty Pledge to Policyholders; A 
West Philadelphia Monument 





At the recent cornerstone laying of the 
new home of the Provident Mutual lo- 
cated in West Philadelphia, President 
Wing in his speech stated that the build- 
ing was a pledge of loyalty and devotion 
to the best interests of the policyholders 
who constitute the company, and that 
the faith in the future growth and pros- 
perity of the company was shown by 
the liberal accommodation now being 
prepared for it. 

In his address President Wing told of 
the growth of the company who had 
their first office in a basement up to the 
present time. In part he stated: 

“As representatives of the holders of 
more than 275,000 policies of life insur- 
ance issued by the Provident Mutual 
Life,” said President Wing, “and now 
outstanding, we have come together to 
lay this cornerstone as a memorial of 
the erection of the fifth home office 
building of the company and of the 
standing which this company has at- 
tained since its organization in 1865. 

“The first office was in the basement 
of No. 247 South Third Street, leased 
from Samuel R. Shipley, the founder 
and first president of the company, 
which occupied it for only three months. 
In October, 1865, the office was moved 
to No. 111 South Fourth Street, leased 
at $1,000 per annum from the William 
Forest Estate to which the property still 
belongs. Early in 1873, the company, 
which by this time had accumulated tn- 
surance assets amounting to $1,282,574.57 
and had insurance amounting to $12,500,- 
000 cutstanding, moved into a three-story 
building, 39 feet front by 61 feet deep, 
which the company had erected on its 
own property at No. 108 South Fourth 
street. 

Company’s Report in 1876 


“The company’s report for the year 
ending December 31, 1876, states: “We 
have purchased a lot of ground upon 
the north side of Chestnut, above Fourth 
street, covering over eight thousand 
square feet of ground, which is deemed 
ample for all present or future needs. 

“In January, 1879, with insurance as- 
sets increased to $3,850,000 and outstand- 
ing insurance to $21,000,000, the com- 
pany moved into the second building of 
its own at No. 409 Chestnut street, which 
with adjoining properties acquired and 
built upon from time to time has been 
the home office for nearly fifty years, 
until now with assets increased to more 
than $193,000,000 and insurance outstand- 
ing for more than $825,000,000 we are 
overcrowded. Like the chambered nauti- 
lus, we must soon leave ‘the past year’s 
dwelling for the new.’ 

“One beautiful afternoon in September, 
1923, the office forces of this company 
and the Provident Trust Company joined 
in an outing on vacant land just outside 
our city limits. Games were played to- 
gether and supper was eaten on the 
lawn. ° 

“From that afternoon’s experience and 
from the knowledge that financial insti- 
tutions and business houses generally 
were becoming conscious of the advan- 
tage gained by sanitary housing of their 
employes and by providing: for them op- 
portunities for outdoor recreation, there 
gradually developed in the minds of the 
officers and directors of this company the 
desirability of a home office with ad- 
jacent land sufficient for outdoor sports, 
etc. The laying of this cornerstone 
marks a date from which we may look 
backward and forward. 

“In 1865, when Samuel R. Shipley and 
the cight other men whom he associated 
with him, as directors of the Provident 
Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
united in determining the purpose and 
policy of what they had visioned, they 
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really laid the cornerstone of this com- 
pany, quarried out of the sterling char- 
acter and high ideals of these first nine 
directors of the company. Upon and 
about that cornerstone their successors 
have continued to build and make larger 
the institution for whose occupancy and 
use these grounds and this home office 
are now being prepared. 


Report for 1884 


“The report for 1884 states: ‘This com- 
pany has steadily resisted the tempta- 
tion of attracting the attention of insur- 
ers by new methods promising great re- 
sults. ‘Tontines, fractional tontines, en- 
dowments at life rates, are the yellow 
covers to an unsound literature in insur- 
ance. Whatever convenience may some- 
times be found in varying the term for 
which insurance is bought, or the man- 
ner of its payments, there is no magic 
in the names by which it is called. Or- 
dinary life insurance, common endow- 
ment policies, simple term insurance, give 
expression to the full capacity of the 
business in its wholesome aspect. The 
introduction of the gambling element by 
whatever attractive name it may be 
called, is evil and only evil continually.’ 

“But the past has passed—we look for- 
ward to the future. The responsibility 
now is upon us. By us, I mean every 
director, every officer, every general and 
special agent, every manager or head of 
every department, every clerk, every 
watchman, every mechanic or porter, in 
fact, every man, woman and boy em- 
ployed by the company. 

“All of us—each and every one of us, 
has definite responsibilities for the fu- 
ture of the company. The very day, 
about two weeks ago, when I wrote the 
words in the preceding sentence, the 
president of the largest life insurance 
company in the world, in an address on 
‘New Responsibilities of Business,’ given 
in Washington, said: 

“‘The true ideal of the business man 
is to be of service to his country, to his 
associates in occupation, to the public, to 
those dependent upon him. Righteous- 
ness exalts business. High ideals elevate 
the individual. There is nothing in the 








MUTUAL LIFE WINS IN GOLF 





Takes the Cup in the Life Insurance 
Golf Ass’n. Annual Tournament; 
4 Companies Entered 


The Life Insurance Golf Association, 
composed of the New York Life, the 
Metropolitan Life, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and the Mutual Life, 
held its annual golf tournament last week 
at the Sleepy Hollow Country Club, New 
York, and it was won by the Mutual Life. 
This entitles the Mutual Life to be the 
holder of the cup which is put up by 
the association each year. Each com- 
pany had ten men entered in the com- 
petition. 

For the past two years these four com- 
panies have held an annual golf tourna- 
ment. The first year the cup was won 
by the New York Life and the follow- 
ing year by the Equitable Society. 





NORTHWESTERN AGENTS MEET 


William H. Berman of Hartford was 
named president of the conference of 
Connecticut agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, which was held Thursday 
at the Hartford Club. The meeting was 
attended by approximately 40 agents 
from all parts of the state. 

Other officers elected were: 
president, Oliver S. Styer, Bridgeport; 
ww and treasurer, Myron A. Gris- 
wold. 





_Under civil service rules an examina- 
tion will be held about July 1 for the 
position of Medical Examiner in the De- 
partment of Labor at a salary of $5,000 
per year. Two immediate appointments 
are expected in Buffalo, two in New York 
City and one each in Rochester and 
Syracuse. Applications for examination 
must be received at the office of the 
State Civil Service Commission not later 
than June 25. 


Vice-* 











President Asa S. Wing With Trowel in Hand at Corner-stone Laying 


world that appeals to a man’s conscience 
like service. Ambition fades. The glory 
of wealth fades. Extent of power fades. 
What does remain here and throughout 
eternity is that every man try his best 
in serving God to serve well his fellow- 
men.’ 

“As we lay this cornerstone is it too 
much to hope for, that each one of us 
all—those here with us today and the two 
thousand or more of us throughout the 
country, may remember this ceremony 
as a sort of renewal of pledge of loyalty 
and devotion to the best interests of the 
policyholders who constitute the com- 
pany.” : 

Building Forms An “E” 


The building, which is of Indiana lime- 
stone, is in the shape of an “E,” the 
front facade measuring 340 feet from 


end to end and 60 feet in depth, with 
three wings extending 90 feet back from 
the main part of the building. ‘The 
north and south wings are 60 feet in 
depth while the central wing is 50 feet. 

The building contains 4,200,000 cubic 
feet with a gross area on each floor of 
about 38,000 square feet. This will pro- 
vide for the placing of closely related 
departments on the same level, or at 
least not more than one flight of stairs 
from each other. 

There is but one row of columns in 
the front of the building and one in each 
wing, thus allowing plenty of open space 
for clerical work with a minimum of 
interference in a structural way. A max- 
imum amount of light is furnished 
through large windows, and fresh air is 
provided by the Gerdes ventilation sys- 
tem. 
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Hartford, Conn. 





What Would You Sell 
These People? 


A bachelor physician? 


A retired publisher? 


A dentist with more money than time? A pro- 


fessor 
stocks? 


more 
A widow? 


interested 


in research than in 


A business or professional 
woman without dependents? 


Men and women 


of leisure, with desire for carefree travel? 


During the past few months our representa- 
tives have sold all these people life annuities. 
Investments range from $500 to $100,000. 


Our annunity rates are attractive. For book- 
let and application blanks, address Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 


Conn. 














SUN LIFE HOME OFFICE 





New Buildmg to Be Tallest in British 
Empire; Work Started 

Work has commenced on the second 
stage of a building which, when complet- 
ed, will be the highest in the British Em- 
pire, towering about 450 feet above the 
ground, with a frontage of more than 
400 feet on Dominion Square, probably 
the choicest site in Montreal, Canada. 

The present head office of the Sun 
Life of Canada, which architects declare 
to be one of the finest office buildings 
in the world, will be incorporated in the 
completed edifice, but it will only be a 
small unit as compared with the finished 
structure. 

The section fronting on the Mansfield 
Street property of the company will be 
erected first, demolition of the old build- 
ings now on the site and excavation work 
having commenced. 

The completed building, which will in- 
clude the present head office, will extend 
over the entire block between Mansfield 
and Metcalfe Streets, with a floor area 
of nearly a million and a quarter square 
feet, or more than six times that of the 
present building. The central structure 
will occupy more than one-half the total 
frontage on Dominion Square and will 
rise twenty-four stories above the ground. 

The new building is the result of years 
of careful thought and a pre-arranged 
plan to keep pace with the growth of the 
Sun Life business, which now is averag- 
ing more than one million dollars of 
paid-for business every day. Building 
operations have been timed to coincide 
with the need for increased head office 
staff. The present head office is now oc- 
cupied to capacity with a staff of ap- 
proximately 1,200 persons. The complet- 
ed building will provide for a total staff 
of more than 10,000. The entire building 
will be erected on a structural steel frame 
and the exterior faced with granite and 
will be of the same monumental charac- 
ter as the existing structure. 





LEADS HER AGENCY 


Miss Miriam Aronson of the Mindlin 
Agency of the Equitable Life Society, 
New York, had the distinction of produc- 
ing 78 applications during the President 
Day Campaign for a total business of 
$241,000, thus leading her own agency 
and establishing a mark which was ex- 
celled by but few members of the entire 
agency force of the Equitable. Miss 
Aronson entered the life underwriting 
profession in January, 1925. Recognizing 
the necessity of equipping herself thor- 
oughly she soon entered one of the Equit- 
able training classes and completed the 
course creditably. At the end of 1925, 
her first year, she had a total paid pro- 
duction of $264,000 to her credit, pre- 
miums aggregating $12,000. In 1926 she 
continued to make progress, closing the 
year with $305,000, premiums $10,271, 
thereby leading the entire agency in vol- 
ume. 

Her achievements show the possibili- 
ties for women in life underwriting. She 
attributes her success largely to the al- 
truistic nature of the work and takes 
keen delight in spreading the benefits of 
life insurance because of the protection 
it affords little children. 





J. W. STEENIS AT MADISON 
J. W. Steenis has been named general 
manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society at Madison, Wis., to: suc- 
ceed E. H. Jones, who is to head the 
Racine district of the organization. 
The Madison district of which Mr. 
Steenis has charge is comprised of seven 
counties. Mr. Steenis came to Madison 
four years ago as field assistant to the 
general manager of the company. 





Lewis & Co., Inc., of Detroit, under- 
writers and distributors ‘of securities an- 
nounce the opening ‘of a New York office 
at 72 Wall Street, under the management 


-of John C. Coney, vice-president of the / 


es COlIpany. 
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Missouri State Life 
Writes So.West Phone 
Group of 30,000 


NEW INCOME POLICY COMING 





Company’s $100,000 Club Turns in $3,- 
000,000 of Business at St. 
Louis Meeting 





The Missouri State Life will shortly 
bring out a new income policy. This fact 
was announced by Vice-President Hills- 
man Taylor at the meeting of the One 
Hundred Thousand Dollar Club of that 
company in St. Louis last week. 

One of the most interesting things in 
connection with the meeting of the One 
Hundred Thousand Dollar Club of the 
Missouri State Life was the fact that 
the members of the club brought to the 
meeting more than $3,000,000 of business. 

Another important announcement made 
at the meeting by President M. E. Sin- 
gleton was that the company has just 
closed a salary savings insurance contract 
covering the 30,000 eligible employes of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Vice-President Hillsman: Taylor, re- 
viewing the progress of the Missouri 
State Life during the past club year, told 
the members of the One Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollar Club that the insurance in 
force of the company had jumped from 
$591,000,000 to more than $700,000,000; 
while in the group insurance department 
of the company there is in force at this 
time $154,000,000 compared with $80,000,- 
000 a year ago. 

Club Officers 


The officers of the One Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollar Club of the Missouri State 
Life announced by President Singleton 
are the following: , Joseph Weinsaft, 
Kansas City branch office, president; T. 
F. Treadway, Lorick & Vaiden Agency, 
first vice-president, and J. Edward Nor- 
ton, Southern Missouri Agency, second 
vice-president. 

The annual convention of the One 
Hundred Thousand Dollar Club of the 
Missouri State Life was held at Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis, on June 6 and 7, the 
attendance being of record proportions. 
M. E. Singleton, president of the com- 
pany, delivered a brief address of wel- 
come. 

There were also addresses by Vice- 
Presidents W. Frank Carter and John J. 
Moriarty. 

“How to Create Prospects” was the 
first big problem on the program, and 
each speaker on the subject was limited 
to 10 minutes. Among those who spoke 
were: Charles T. Hampton, W. R. Rob- 
inson Agency; Whitfield Ford, Lorick & 
Vaiden Agency, and Martin Zitzman, 
assistant manager Chicago branch office. 

“Old Age Endowments” was the next 
matter brought before the convention. 
Rich Strong, manager of the Little Rock, 
Ark., branch office, and J. E. White of 
the Marion Rich Agency were assigned 
this important subject. 

Henry Reichgott, vice-president, deliv- 
ered an address on “Group Insurance.” 
Under the direction of Mr. Reichgott, the 
group life insurance department of the 
Missouri State Life has made wonderful 
Strides in recent years, and he pointed 
out ways and means of increasing the 
volume and quality of the group business. 

‘Life Selection” was the subject of a 
talk by Frank N. Everett, assistant sec- 
Tetary of the company. 


Other Talks 


“Accident Insurance” was discussed by 
Read H. Brown, assistant secretary and 
Manager of the accident department. 

Judge Allen May, of the legal depart- 
ment, spoke on “The Spirit of Life In- 
surance,” 

Tuesday’s Program 

The program for Tuesday, June 7, 
Opened with an address on “The Under- 
Writing and Selection of Applicants for 

“ Disability and Double Indemnity,” 


y Ur. A. R. Stone, associate medical 
rector, ; 


Hillsman Taylor 
Forecasts the Future 

TALKS AT ST. LOUIS CONGRESS 

Predicts That Monthly Income Would 


Become Most Common of the 
Standard Policies 








One of the highspots in the successful 
one-day sales congress held recently by 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of St. 
Louis was the address by Hillsman Tay- 
lor, vice-president of the Missouri State 
Life, whose subject was “The Future of 
Life Insurance.” Mr. Taylor’s feeling 
was that in contemplating the future, the 








“Insurance for Children” was discussed 
by Edwin H. Fulton, a general agent for 
the company. 

“How to Close and Get the Settle- 
ment” was the first shop talk cf the day, 
those leading in the remarks being Otho 
k. McAtee, general agent, and Henry 
Ely of the John G. Eaton agency. 

“Business Insurance for Partnership 
and Corporations” was the subject of a 
talk by Crawford A. Easterlin, manager 
of the Nashville, Tenn., branch. 

“Our Thoughts,” J. P. Licklider, direc- 
tor of publicity and sales research. 

“Methods of Making and Closing Ac- 
cident Sales,” Harry Whedon, Columbus, 
O., branch office. 

“Salesmanship,” Robert C. Newman, 
executive special St. Louis. 

“Income and Installment Settlements,” 
Pearce Young, agency instructor. 

“Review,” by C. O. Shepherd, actuary. 

“Psychology of Salesmanship as Ap- 
plied to Our Business,” James L. Rainey, 
field supervisor, accident department. 

“Conservation of Business,” James 
Scott, comptroller. 

“Our Progress,” Hillsman Taylor, vice- 
president. 


past must be reviewed. He said that the 
life insurance business was in its infancy 
in age and in field of operation. 

He continued by saying: “But a short 
time ago, the business of taking a chance 
on the safe return of seamen and people 
of like hazardous occupations was inau- 
gurated following marine insurance, and 
it was regarded as a gamble against the 
great hazards of the sea, in the days 
before the great steamships ploughed 
through the ocean. The rates were high 
and only those perfectly sound were in- 
sured. The business was restricted and 
there were no regulations covering the 
underwriting or the premiums. 

“As time went on, the idea of protec- 
tion began to grow and some of the 
great insurance companies of the world 
were brought into existence with but a 
faint knowledge of the costs and of the 
mortality to be expected. To those early 
pioneers, who weathered the storm and 
have grown great, is due the credit for 
the present day business. Today we call 
them the great giants of the world, and 
they are still pioneering and leading on 
into fields unexplored, and bringing to 
the uninsured public great blessings and 
great prosperity. 


Impetus of War Risk Insurance 


“Perhaps nothing in the history of our 
business has given it so great an impetus 
as the war risk insurance issued by the 
government. The supreme confidence of 
the people in our government carried to 
them a new understanding and a new 
appreciation of what life protection really 
is. Since that time the business has 
grown by leaps and bounds, and we 
have all benefited by the government’s 
acceptance of the principles that we are 
carrying every day to the public.” 

Mr. Taylor also referred to the great 
influenza epidemic as having brought 
more vividly to the minds of the Am- 
erican people the uncertainty of life and 
the certainty of death, and with it the 
realization of the necessity for the pro- 














is entitled to no dividends. 


Again “Performances Exceed 
Promises” 


In its early years the Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company sold both part and non-par insurance. 
siderable of the non-par was placed upon the Company’s 
books, much of which still persists. Long ago the Com- 
pany discontinued issuing non-par.. 


In June 1907 a young man purchased Midland policy 
No. 521 for $2,000 on non-par plan. He has now paid 
all the premiums and under the terms of his contract he 


But in June he will receive a cash dividend of $18.46 
and an increasing amount each year thereafter, for by a 
recent ruling the Board of Directors made all this non- | 
part business participating without increase of premiums. 


Con- 
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General agency opportunities in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and 
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tection of a man’s family and his busi- 
ness. 

In his opinion, perhaps the greatest 
progress has been made in the improve- 
ment of the policy forms and conditions. 
He said: “The original policies issued 
were narrow in their terms and hard in 
their conditions. Study and observation 
have broadened this until today a policy 
is written by most every company to 
meet the needs of any man. The origi- 
nal policies provided for death only and 
under certain conditions. Today the 
policies provide for days of grace, double 
indemnity, cash surrender values, extend- 
ed insurance and many other benefits 
that accrue to the policyholders. 

Building Estates 


“While I know that the ordinary life 
policy will be the basis of future policies, 
I am predicting that the great study and 
thought that is being given to our busi- 
ness by actuaries and officials, aided by 
the experience and observation of the 
field men, will certainly bring new and 
better policies with broader coverage and 
larger benefits. It is impossible to say 
along what lines this improvement will 
be, but we have but to visualize group 
insurance, salary savings insurance, dis- 
ability provisions, low net costs, etc., to 
know what much and will happen in 
the near future.” 

Further along in his talk Mr. Taylor 
said that life insurance can more clear- 
ly be visualized in its proper aspect to- 
day as building an estate. He felt that 
there was a great field for cultivation 
among salaried people and the great 
body of skilled mechanics and high wage 
earners. He added: “They can create 
an estate today that becomes a com- 
petency for their families tomorrow, in 
the event of death. You can build an 
estate today that becomes effective with 
the insurance of the policy, and the ob- 
ligation rests on you to see that those 
you know need an estate, create it.” 

Discussing monthly income insurance, 
Mr. Taylor predicted that this form of 
insurance would eventually become the 
most common and most accepted of the 
standard policies. The men of today who 
specialize in it, he said, build up their 
own efficiency and knowledge, and will 
be the successful underwriters of tomor- 
row. 

Compliments Life Underwriters 

He also had a number of compliment- 
ary things to say about the growth of 
the underwriting men of America. He 
stated: “A few years ago a life insur- 
ance agent was usually a man who had 
failed in some other business. It was 
hard for him to get an audience, and he 
was regarded more or less as a nuisance, 
but today that has changed and life un- 
derwriters are successful men in the full- 
est sense of the word. They have stud- 
ied their business and have mastered the 
details. They have become experts in 
fulfilling the needs of a man for protec- 
tion, and in understanding the underwrit- 
ing principles of life insurance. 

“You are members of a great and 
growing profession. Day by day you will 
not visualize that growth, but ten years 
from now as you look back to this day 
and this hour, you will appreciate what 
the leaders of your association and your 
profession are undertaking to do. You 
should be happy and delighted to be 
termed an insurance underwriter, be- 
cause you carry to a man the mest une 
selfish message and because you go out 
in the world seeking to do good. I be- 
lieve there is no more unselfish person 
in the world today, and I believe as the 
years go by you will see the small pol- 
icyholder of today become the great in- 
surance buyer of tomorrow.” 


DR. C. W. CRANKSHAW SPEAKS 


At the joint dinner-meeting of the Em- 
ployment Managers’ Association and the 
Association of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons of Northern New Jersey, which 
was held on Friday evening at the Down 
Town club, Newark, Dr. C. W. Crank- 
shaw, medical director of the infirmary 
of The Prudential, spoke in length on 
“The Relation of the Doctor and the 
Employment Manager to the Employe.” 
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“Time” Major Asset 
Of Life Underwriter 


PERSONALITY ALSO IMPORTANT 


H. D. Hart, V.-P., Penn Mutual, Gives 
Inspiring Talk at Company’s Anni- 
versary Convention at Philadelphia 


subject of an interesting address which 
was given by Hugh D. Hart, vice-presi- 
Mutual, at the anni- 
company 
Philadel- 
Mr. Hart laid particular stress on 


dent of the Penn 
versary convention of the 
which was held this week at 
phia. 


the fact that “Time” was the major asset 
while personality was an important 
minor asset. 

In part he said: 

“What is the major asset of the life 
insurance agent that corresponds to the 
stock of goods of the merchant, to the 
money of the banker, to the machinery 
of the manufacturer—what asset does he 
own, without which his service and _ his 
profits stop, and he becomes a_ failure, 
bereft of all his opportunity, and a busi- 
ness Ouicast among his fellows? 

“Some say it is personality—that the 





HUGH D. HART 


life underwriter’s major asset is person- 


ality. Very few men are endowed with 
personality. It is one of those rare giits 
which Providence has vouchsafed to but 
a small aristocracy of men and women. 


Three of the five largest personal writ- 
ers of life insurance in America today 
are almost entirely devoid of personality. 
Personality is an important minor asset, 
but it is by no means an indispensable 
major asset to the underwriter. 
Low Rates, Minor Assets 

“There is another group of thinkers 
who hold to the belief that low rates are 
the major asset of the life underwriter. 
Under their influence companies and 
agents and policyholders have had their 
attention drawn away from the vital 
question of what life insurance can do 
for men, to the secondary question of 
what life insurance will cost. Low rates 
are an important minor asset; but each 
year there are hundreds of men who fail 
with the company that has the lowest 
rates, and hundreds of men who succeed 
with the company that has the highest 
rates. Low rates are an important minor 
asset, but low rates are. by no means a 
major asset for the life insurance man. 

“What is our major asset then? What 
asset of ours corresponds in value to the 
stock of goods of the merchant, to the 
money of the banker, to the machinery 
of the mill? The life insurance man 
who does not know the correct answer 
to this question and guide his course ac- 
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cording to that answer, treads a path 
that leads inevitably to disaster. ‘lime 
is the answer—time is our major asset. 
It is our stock of goods, it is our bank- 
ing capital, it is the machinery of our 
little mull. 
Insurance a Personal Business 

“Can a life underwriter sell life insur- 
ance without devoting time to the work? 
Selling life insurance is the most per- 
sonal business in the world. One might 
think that an artist would be engaged in 
a more personal business than a lite un- 
derwriter. It is said that the great art- 
ist Rubens, found that he could conceive 
of great pictures and leave the work of 
execution chiefly to his students, and in 
this manner was able to turn out a 
greater number of paintings than if he 
had spent his time entirely in painting 
with his own hands. What life insurance 
agent can sell insurance through subor- 
dinates ? He must devote his own time to 
the business of selling, and if he does 
not, the sales will not be made. 


200,000 Licensed Agents 


“There are said to be about two hun- 
dred thousand licensed life insurance 
agents in the United States. One au- 
thority has estimated that they spend an 
average of less than one hour per day 
interviewing prospects for insurance. We 
felt when we reduced the work day in 
this country to eight hours a few years 
ago, we had instituted a great social re- 
form. But we did not intend that the 
eight hour day should mean a one hour 
day for the life insurance man. Nor 
does he so interpret it. He works, in 
my judgment, eight hours, or more. But 
does he use his eight hours properly, or 
does he use it improperly? Let us see. 

“The only time when applications are 
secured for life insurance is during the 
time that the agent actually spends in 
the presence of prospects. Then why 
does he spend only one-eighth, or 12144% 
of his working time in that part of his 
business, which really produces the ap- 


plications? What does he do with the 
other % of his working day—what does 
he do with 874%4.% of his major asset? 
He misuses it—a good part of it. And 
that is the great tragedy of life insur- 
ance. 

“One of the fundamental traits of a 
successful man in any vocation is the 
ability to put first things first. The sur- 
geon, as he comes into the operating 
100m to save by his surgical skill the life 
of the patient who lies helpless before 
him, does not turn aside to wash the 
windows; the managing head of a rail- 
road does not divert his mind from the 
great problems of finance and manage- 
ment, to run small errands like an office 
boy, or peck out letters on a typewriter. 
They properly valuate their time and 
their tasks, they put first things first. 
And when I see an underwriter with 
wonderful possibilities for production of 
large sums of insurance, prostituting his 
abilities to small tasks that keep him 
from interviewing as many prospects as 
he should, I am always reminded of the 
story of a locomotive engineer, who, 
crazed with the heat, uncoupled the long 
train of cars from his locomotive, and 
tied on the locomotive a baby carriage 
he found parked at the station, and then 
putting on full power went speeding 
down the track—the giant engine pulling 
not its load of cars, but the light and 
fragile baby buggy. And when I realize 
that the average time spent by life un- 
derwriters in the presence of prospects is 
less than one hour per day, and that 
during a considerable part of the re- 
maining time, these high powered life 
insurance locomotives are hitched up to 
insignificant baby carriage tasks, un- 
worthy of their potential strength, I can 
understand how the annual production 
of our men in the field averages far less 
than one hundred thousand per year. 


Time, Major Asset 


“Yes, Time is our major asset. If we 
do not use it we fail; if we misuse it we 
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A FIRM FOUNDATION 


With more than three-quarters of a century of success and 
achievement back of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a posi- 
tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested. 


This position is made more desirable because of the main- 
tenance of principles and practices of high character which have 
molded the three great divisions of the Company—Home Office, 
Field Force, and Policyholders—into an organization whose 
reputation for stability and fair dealing is universal. 
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fail to the extent that we misuse it. Last 
year approximately sixteen billions of 
life insurance was sold: in this country, 
It is an amazing amount, considered 
alone. But we must remember that it 
took approximately two hundred thou- 
sand life insurance men: and women to 
do it, and that they spent an average of 
less than one hour per day each in the 
presence of their prospects.” 





SERVICE MONTH 





June Has Been Set Aside As Old Policy- 
holders’ Period by Lincoln 
National Life 

The month of June is old policyhold- 
ers’ service month with the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. Under a special ruling of the 
company, policyholders who have been 
granted standard insurance with the Lin- 
coln National Life since January 1, 1926, 
may be written during June without a 
new medical examination. 

Prizes are offered to agents for the 
largest number of calls during the 
month and for the largest volume of 
business written on old policyholders and 
the largest number of applications writ- 
ten on individuals whose names were 
furnished by old policyholders. 





PRAISE INSURANCE PRESS 


In the June issue of the Northwestern 
National News, the monthly publication 
of the Northwestern National Life, the 
insurance press is praised for its work in 
announcing the vigorous development o! 
the company’s business. In part it states 
that: “It is particularly gratifying that 
the insurance journalists have so criti- 
cally analyzed the proposal made and 
so promptly recognized the inherent 
strength of the company’s corporate 


_ structure under the plans developed by 


the board of directors. They correctly 
point out that the company retains all 
the advantages, practical and sentimental, 
that attach to the mutual form of organi- 
zation, and that it acquires the advan- 
tages, with none of the disadvantages, 
that attach to the stock form of organi- 
zation.” 





HEAR TALK ON FARM LOANS 


Paying a novel compliment to the Ag- 
ricultural Department of the State Uni- 
versity, all the farm loan agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual, representing all 
the states in which that company does 
a farm loan business, made a pilgrim- 
age to Madison last week to avail them- 
selves of the advice of representatives 
of the Agricultural Department to under- 
stand their duties and responsibilities in 
the important business of loaning money 
on farm properties. Following the ad- 
dresses, the entire party made a trip to 
the University Farms. 





‘PHONE EMPLOYES’ INSURED 


The Southern New England Telephone 
Co. announced in a statement last week 
that they had established an employes’ 
life insurance plan, on a payroll-deduc- 
tion basis, through the Phoenix Mutual. 
Approximately 5,000 employes are eli- 
gible for insurance under the plan, which 
became effective June 1. -Any employe 
may apply for any form of whole life, 
or endowment insurance, which includes 
ordinary life, 20 payment life, 20 year 
endowment, retirement income at age 65, 
etc. 





MAY PRODUCTION 

The Chicago Agency: of the Bankers 
Life was high among all of the com- 
pany’s agencies on the basis of May 
production with a total of. $849,440 :mt 
paid-for business. The three outstand- 
ing agencies of the Bankers Life Agency 
Gains Contest for May were those 0 
G. R. Craft, J. W. Strong and W. H. 
ForesteHe. : 





On June 1, the first day of the Bank 
President’s -Month honoring. 


ers Life 
President Gerard S.. Nollen, the hk H 
Martin Agency of Ottumwa, Towa, sub- 
mitted applications of $130,750 to him. 
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State Mutual’s New 
Annual Annuities 


ECAME EFFECTIVE JUNE 1 


Liberal Contracts Will Be Offered In All 
Of Its Policies; Other Companies 
Watch Progress 





The announcement of the issuance of a 


‘line of single and annual premium annui- 


ties by the State Mutual Life, which be- 
came effective June 1, is an entirely new 
field for that company and is being 
watched closely by other companies. The 
company, which up to this time has con- 
fined its annuity business to single pre- 
mium life annuities, will now write annu- 
ities on the following basis: 

A-1. Single premium life annuity, non- 
participating; final payment made before 
death of annuitant. A-2. Single pre- 
mium life annuity, non-participating; 
final payment pro rata to date of death. 
A-3. Single premium deferred annuity, 
non-participating; final payment, if any, 
made before death of annuitant. A-4. 
Joint and survivorship annuity, non-par- 
ticipating; final payment made _ before 
death of survivor. A-5. Joint and sur- 
vivorship annuity, non-participating; final 
payment pro rata to date of death of 
survivor. A-6. Single premium life an- 
nuity with cash refund, non-participating ; 
Total sum paid in no case less than pur- 
chase price. 

A-7. Single premium deferred annuity 
with cash refund, non-participating; To- 
tal sum paid in no case less than pur- 
chase price. _A-8. Deferred annuity by 
annual premiums, non-participating; Fi- 
nal payment, if any, made before death 
of annuitant. A-9. Deferred annuity by 
annual premiums with cash refund, non- 
participating; Total sum in no case less 
than premiums paid without interest. 
A-10. Retirement income by annual pre- 
miums; participating to date of retire- 
ment. A-ll. Cash refund retirement, 


annual premiums; participating to date 
ot retirement. 


Use Of Annuities 


In explaining the use of annuities, the 
company states in its announcement that: 
The annual premium annuities are useful 
In many cases, as the ideal method of 
accumulating a competence for old age, 
where the life insurance need is small 
and perhaps already covered. 

ihe more important considerations in 
any investment which is utilized as a 
means of providing for old age are abso- 
lute safety of principal and income, ade- 
quate return for the investment made 
and uniform, regular payment of the in- 
come, 

No method of investment meets these 
Tequirements better than an annuity in 
a company like the State Mutual. The 
ratc of return is high, security unex- 
cecled and the regularity of the return 
1s cefinitely established.’ The purchase 
of an annuity or retiremcnt income by 
annual premiums has a most effective ap- 
Pea’ at the younger ages. The interest 
accumulation cn such premiums over a 
peri d of years results in a comparatively 
arse annuity payment from small pre- 
mitim deposits. 

These annuity forms are therefore 
Splendid “entering wedges” and may be 
uscd where the ultimate object is an in- 
surance sale. Comparatively few people 

now about this contract and many pros- 
Pects will listen out of curiosity until 
they become interested. 

i Relieves Future Worry 

aa tigppest who is interested can 
iasar bs: s —s how a small saving made 
will Rr. gga the productive years 
v eae eshe.relieve the annuitant of 
et about investment but guarantee 

: desired result in terms of income. 
eidiiitan Surrender value feature is an 
cg al point which appeals at the 

nger ages. Where the need for addi- 


SCHRIVER’S ST. LOUIS TALK 





Says He Is More Interested in Quality 
of Business Produced Than 
in Quantity 

One of the interesting speeches made 
at the St. Louis sales congress recently 
was by Lester O. Schriver, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, Aetna Life, on 
the subject of “Increasing Your Produc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Schriver said in part: “The surest 


. way for the life insurance agent to in- 


crease his production is to better under- 
stand the fundamental principles of life 
insurance; to know life insuran€e and 
the many ways in which it may be of 
service to clients. In this connection he 
held that no one man is so great that 
he knows all of the future possibilities 
of insurance. 

“And I am not so interested in how 
vou should increase the volume of your 
business as I am in the quality of the 
business produced,” he continued. He 
then asserted that there are too many 
“volume hogs” in the business today, and 
entirely too many companies that are in- 
terested solely in the volume of business 
that they can put on their books, disre- 
garding the nature of the business and 
the length of time it may continue in 
force. 

Touching on the policyholders’ side of 
the insurance question, he said that it 
presents the best opportunity under heav- 
en to save money, and that it also tends 
to stabilize American business. He urged 
the sale of annuity insurance, saying this 
field is sadly neglected by most insur- 
ance men. 





SNYDER POLICIES IN COURT 





Prudential Seeks to Cancel Coverage on 
Murdered Man’s Life; President 
Duffield Issues Statement 

For the purpose of protecting their 
policyholders, The Prudential filed appli- 
cation this week in court to annul the 
policies on the life of Albert E. Snyder, 
who was found murdered in his Long 
Island home several months ago, ac- 
cording to an announcement made this 
week by Edward 9D. Duffield, president 
of the company, who states that “The 
Prudential by appropriate legal action is 
seeking to cancel two policies on the life 
of Albert E. Snyder fraudulently procur- 
ed by his wife, the beneficiary named 
therein, who has been convicted of mur- 
dering the insured. The company is 
moved to take this action not only for 
the protection cf the funds of its other 
policyholders against claims of this na- 
ture, but also in the interest of the public 
at large. It appeared from testimony 
given at the recent trial of Mrs. Snyder 
that these policies were issued through a 
fraud practiced upon both The Pruden- 
tial and the insured by Mrs. Snyder, 
and that the murder was partly induced 
by her desire to collect and enjoy the 
proceeds of the policies. The Prudential 
cannot permit a scheme of this character 
to succeed unchallenged. Hence the 
present suit.” 





GRADUATES FROM UNIVERSITY 


C. R. Wilson, Bankers Life salesman 
of the G. F. Murrell Pittsburgh agency 
has just been graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh with high honors. 
Mr. Wilson was awarded the George 
Wharton’ Pepper prize, which is given 
each year to the member of the senior 
class who, in the judgment of a com- 
mittee of his fellow students, best repre- 
sents the type of student the University 
aims to produce. Mr. Wilson is the sixth 
student in the history of the Pepper 
prize to be so honored. Mr. Wilson will 
continue as a salesman of the Bankers 
Life Pittsburgh agency. 








tional life insurance is indicated it is an 
easy matter to include it in the total 
pregram. Professional women, single 
men (particularly in middle age) and 
many men who will not increase their 
life insurance are all worth while pros- 
pects for annuities. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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Club membership helps the egent’s 
mental attitude and his profes- 
sional equipment, while the 
larger production helps his 
pocket-book. 
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Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
rious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy? 
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~NYLIC-CLUBS-~ 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the New York 
Life founded its D. S. O., the $200,000 
CLUB, as an incentive to Distinguished 
Service. It also provides every candi- 
date with a definite, minimum, self- im- 
posed task and yard-stick. 


Term insurance does not count. Semi-annual and 
quarterly business is credited $500 and $250, per 
$1000, only as each premium instalment is paid. 


Every year since its foundation this Club has 


played an important part in the growth of hund- 
reds of earnest agents. 


Its greatest service has been to inspire average agents to reach, 
and remain on, a plane of success. 


Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 CLUB 
with a total paid production of over 312 Millions and 236 of 
these agents paid for $400,000 or more. 


The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, 
requiring a minimum of $400,000, has recently been 
established. 


To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB 
offers another incentive of LEADERSHIP with special 
honor-rewards of the Presidency, 5 Vice-Presidencies- 
At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for 
those who head the great list. 


Annual Educational Conferences for Club members 
furnish inspiration as well as practical sales-and-service 
information. 
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— New Home Office Building now being 


erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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N. J. Life Underwriters 
Hold Annual Banquet 


BUSINESS MEETING PRECEDES 


John C. McNamara, Guardian Life, Gives 
Talk on Contact With Prospects; 
Organization May Reduce Dues 


“The Problems of a Life Underwriter” 
discussed in length last Monday 
evening in a talk which was given by 
John C. McNamara, of the John C) Mc- 
Namara Organization, New York mana- 
gers of the Guardian Life, at the an- 
nual banquet of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New Jersey. 

In his talk Mr. McNamara told the 
members of the association to give the 
business all they had, because you must 
give to get, if you do not you will never 
make a success as a life underwriter. 

In touching upon prospects he said one 
of the best methods was the direct-by- 
mail campaign. But to make a success 
of that you must go about it with pa- 
tience and keep at it. The results will 
be more than surprising to you. 

The one reason that so many agents 
fall down on that one particular method 
ef obtaining prospects is that they be- 
come discouraged within a short space 
of time, because they think a month’s 
trial should bring in amazing results. 

Agents, he said, to obtain any kind of 
results must keep up the campaign for 
at least three months and with a list of 
about 4,000 names. People who receive 
your letters tomorrow may be your best 
prospect three months later. 

Another speaker of the evening was 
Edward Schikhaus, assistant trust officer 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
New Jersey, who spoke on the co-opera- 
tion between the life insurance compa- 
nies and the banks. 

Preceding the banquet a_ business 
meeting was held at which a number of 
reports were read by the various com- 
mittees, which was followed by the elec- 
tion of the executive committee for the 

ensuing year, which consists of W. R. 
B aker, Fred Leiberich, Jr., Syart B. Rote, 
’. A. White, Charles Herrick, Otto He- 
bel, W. Munson, Harry Cyohers and E. 
H. Finch. 

There was some discussion as to 
whether the annual dues of the associa- 
tion should be reduced from $12 to $8. 
The matter was referred to the execu- 
tive committee for consideration, as well 
as the subject of having a member of 
the association to address the meetings 
of the various women’s clubs in New 
Jersey on the subject of life insurance 
during the season of 1927-1928. 

The announcement that the 
also celebrated the second 
of the organization was received with 
much enthusiasm. The executive com- 
mittee will meet on Tuesday next at the 
office of Keer & Van Vliet, for the pur- 
pose of electing officers for the coming 
year. 


were 


banquet 
anniversary 





PRUDENTIAL’S ATHLETIC MEET 


At the annual games of The Pruden- 
tial Athletic Association which was held 
on Friday last at Weequahic Park, New- 
ark, four records were broken and two 
were tied. The most remarkable per- 
formance of the meet was performed by 
Miss Estelle Hill, captain of the girls’ 
team, who threw the baseball 220 feet, 
5 inches, beating her own record of 178 
feet, 5 inches which she made last year. 
About 15,000 people attended the games. 











New Home of 
The Eastern Underwriter 




















Front View 
110 Fulton Street 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
BUILDING 


Editorially in the last issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter we announced that 
this paper and its staff would be found 
in a new home at 110 Fulton street, New 
York, after July 1, 1927. We are now 
able to show you where we will live. 
Herewith are two views of the new fif- 
teen story fireproof The Eastern Under- 
writer Building, the twelfth floor of 
which we will occupy. 


In our new quarters we will have 
every convenience afforded in a modern 
office building. We will have an entire 
floor for our use. There is fine light af- 
forded by three large windows on the 
Fulton street front of the building and 


I 





Side View 
Entrance 12 Dutch Street 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
BUILDING 


eight windows down the Dutch street 
side. 

Each floor up to the twelfth floor and 
including that floor has about 1500 square 
feet of space, the floors above are 
slightly smaller. The building is splen- 
didly located near the center of insur- 
ance activities and in the near future we 
expect to have as many insurance office 
neighbors as there are floors in The 
Eastern Underwriter Building. The 
spaces are admirably suited for agency 
offices of insurance companies doing 
business in New York. 

The work of installing partitions as 
will be required by The Eastern Under- 





writer is progressing rapidly, in fact 
nearly finished. Just as soon as prac- 
ticable we will begin the job of moving 
and hope to have it all completed by tie 
first of July. 

The location of the new The Eastcrn 
Underwriter Building midway between 
William Street and Nassau Street on 
Fulton, corner of Dutch Street; its pro x- 
imity to transportation facilities, beiig 
near the Seventh Avenue subway line of 
the I. R. T., just half a block from ‘he 
Fulton Street entrance to that subwiy, 
one block. and a half from the Lexing‘on 
Avenue subway line of the I. R. T., and 
its Broadway and Fulton Street station, 
and within two and a half blocks of ‘he 
Hudson Terminal Building and the Sixth 
Avenue elevated, and the B. M. T. stb- 
way, makes it very desirable. 

Our friends of long standing and those 
new ones which are to come will have 
no trouble in locating the new business 
residence of The Eastern Underwriter, 
and we take this means of extending a 
special invitation to all to pay us a visit 
after July 1 





YORK AGENCY LUNCHEON 


Members of Staff Celebrate Results of 
Campaign: Present L. C. York 
With Desk Set 
The members of the Leslie C. York 
Agency tendered Mr. York a luncheon 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel on June 8 for 
the purpose of presenting him with the 
results of a campaign in his honor for 
paid for business. Among those who con- 
tributed the most in this campaign were: 
Mr. Handshoe, Mr. Schachter, Miss De 
Muth, Mr. Rockwell, Mr. Leitner, Mr. 
Crews, Mr. Barlow, Miss Maisel and 
Mr. Bruce. This campaign put the paid 
business for the month of May over the 
million dollar mark. The celebration also 
marked the second anniversary of the 

L. C. York Agency. 

The arrangements for the luncheon 
were under the capable management of 
Miss De Muth, Dan Friedman and Mr. 
Friedberg. Mr. Fitting, superintendent 
of agencies, from the home office, graced 
the occasion with his presence. After 
several interesting speeches by Mr. Fit- 
ting, Mr. York, and Mr. Devitt, a pre- 
sentation of a Parker desk set was made 
to Mr. York by Mr. Friedberg as a 
token of appreciation from the rapidly 
growing agency family. The celebration 
was brought to a close by the entrance 
of a large-sized birthday cake with two 
lighted candles which marked the sec- 
ond year of the agency. 





ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


The Equitable of Iowa has announced 
the appointment of Dr. R. R. Simmons 
as assistant medical director of the com- 
pany, who will be in special charge 0 
the home office laboratory and the cxam- 
iners throughout the country. Dr. Sim- 
mons was born on August 4, 1890, a‘ Big 
Stone Gap, in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Most 
Dr. Simmons’ boyhood was spent i: 
midwest. He received his bachel:’ 
arts degree in 1912 and his mast: | 
arts degree in 1913 from the Univers 
of Missouri. The degree of doct:r 
medicine was received from Syracu 
University, New York, in 1916. H:: 
terneship was served at the Hospi i 
the Good Shepherd which has sinc 
come the University Hospital at - 
cuse. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERI\ p 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


At the regular 

Insurance meeting last - week 
Vs. Trust of the Brooklyn 
Investments Luncheon Club, 


which is an organiza- 
tion composed of Brooklyn general 
agents and managers, an interesting dis- 
cussion took place as to the advisability 
of a person’s changing a twenty pay- 
ment life, or an endowment form of pol- 
icy, into ordinary life insurance and in- 
vesting the difference in the amount of 
premium in an interest account with a 
bank or a trust company. At the meet- 
ing in April an officer of a prominent 
Brooklyn trust companv had addressed 
the club members on this subject, and 
there was considerable discussion upon 
it at the conclusion of the speaker’s re- 
marks. 

Last week the same trust company of- 
ficial returned as the guest of the club 
and answered questions on this subject 
from some of the insurance men in at- 
tendance. Among those who quizzed 
him were James P. Graham, Jr., of Gra- 
ham & Luther, Brooklyn general agents 
of the Aetna Life, and Warren T. Die- 
fendorf, Jr., of the Mutual Life, Brook- 
lyn, 

Following are some of the questions 
that Mr. Graham submitted: 

Can a trust fund offer the same char- 
acter of investment as life insurance 
with higher rate of interest? Is it not 
true that the character of an investment 
has a direct bearing on interest return? 
By character I mean security—market- 
ability —taxability—management of com- 
pany. 

Is the guarantee in advance of a defi- 
nite rate of interest of any value? 


Is the written guarantee of a life in- 


surance company of no more value than 
the v-rbal statement of a trust com- 
pany 

If trust company advises insured 
trans! rring reserves to a trust fund for 
a hig cr interest return, does not the 
trust company, as a recognized author- 
ity o» investment, owe it to client to 
make clear that a change in the char- 
acter of investment is the offset for the 
higher interest return? 

Mr. Graham said, in his opinion, the 
charac cristics of a life insurance invest- 
ment -re as follows: 

1. \\ rketability: It always pays one 
hundr: i cents on the dollar. . 

2. S. urity: Old established companies, 
many | \ilions of assets behind them care- 
fully < :arded by state governments as 
to type of investments and expenditures. 

3. Di ersification: The law of average 
Princip:! applied on investments—Any 
less is distributed over entire group of 
Policy) iders; but is usually absorbed by 
compaiies’ surplus, 

“xample—If there are 5,000 policy- 
hold. rs and a $5,000 loss occurs each 
polic holder would only be charged 


l that is, providing the surplus 
did not absorb the loss. 

4. Interest rate guaranteed in advance 
or entire period of policy. 

>» Management: Life insurance compa- 
Pg are among the most ably managed 
a institutions in the entire coun- 


6. Taxability: No tax except on en- 
Owment forms or forms returning more 





than total premiums—no tax at death 
(income tax). ; 

Is there any form of investment ex- 
isting today containing all of those char- 
acteristics and paying a higher rate of 
interest than a life insurance invest- 
ment ? 

Assuming that it is sound business for 
a man to have a portion of his invest- 
ment funds in a conservative type of in- 
vestment, is there anything under this 
heading that meets his requirements bet- 
ter than life insurance? 

If not, why disturb it? 

The trust company official pointed out 
that banks and trust companies pay 5% 
interest on all investments while life in- 
surance companies pay only 3%. He ar- 
gued that the trust company investment 
is a more attractive one because it pays 
a higher rate of interest than the life 
insurance company does. 

One of the pertinent questions Mr. 
Graham asked was this: 

“Are there not certain conditions 
under which it is advisable to accept the 
31%4% interest rather than the one that 
pays 5%? ‘The reply was that there are 
certain exceptions such as, for example, 
Liberty Bonds which are tax free; also 
some municipal bonds whereupon Mr. 
Graham said he believed life insurance 
to be in that class. 

The trust officer then asked Mr. Gra- 
ham if he did not think that life insur- 
ance was merely a means of protection. 
Mr. Graham’s answer was that if that 
were true then one might just as well 
cash in his life insurance policy and buy 
term insurance, for that is just what 
term insurance aloes for one, 


“The Echo,”  bulle- 

Answering tin of the Home Life 
High Premium of America, shows 
Argument the agent -how to 
meet the argument 

of the prospect who refuses to purchase 
a policy because he believes the. pre- 
mium at his present age to be too high. 
“These fellows usually agree that they 
would be very glad to buy more life in- 
surance if they could get it for what it 
would have cost them ten years ago.” 
says the writer. “The applicant is as 
good as written, if the agent only thinks 
so, and if he will use a sales talk at 
this point, something along the follow- 
ing lines: “Mr. Smith, you are now 44 
years of age, and ten years ago the an- 
nual deposit on a 20-payment life policy 
at your then-attained age of 34, would 
have been $31.19. The twenty payments 
you would have made under such a pol- 
icy amount to $623.80, and for these 
twenty payments you would, in ten years 
more, have a paid-up policy of $1,000 
That would have happened had you 
taken the insurance ten years ago, but 
you did not do so, Mr. Smith, and you 
are now 44 years old. It is true that 
the deposit on the same policy today is 
higher, amounting to $39.94 at age 44. 
But here is another plan that seems to 
work to your advantage. The deposit fot 
a 10-payment life policy at your present 
age of 44 is $62.28. The ten deposits 
will make a total of $622.80, so, you see, 
your paid-up, policy at your present age 
will cost you less by $1.00 than had you 
purchased the 20-payment life policy at 
age 34. Isn’t this a very good proposi- 
tion, Mr. Smith? You would save some 








premiums, too, if your death should oc 
cur during the next ten years, before 
your policy is full paid.” 





TRAGEDY OF LAPSED POLICIES 


Sacrificed Policy For Car; Wife Loses 
$5,000 Insurance; Another Man 
Drowned After Lapsing 

“Tf the insurable public could be made 
conversant with just a modicum of the 
suffering and hardship that is imposed 
upon helpless widows and small children 
through the curse of lapsed policies,” 
says the Montana Life News, “it is safe 
to assert that this evil would soon dis- 
appear.” 

The writer cites the case of Otto T. 
Bentson, a farmer of Blunt, South Da- 
kota, who took out a $5,000 policy in 
May, 1925. In April, 1926, he inherited 
$200. He was personally solicited six 
times by the agent who tried to persuade 
Bentson to keep his insurance in force. 

Bentson told the agent he was consid- 
ering buying a car, and that he couldn’t 
get it if he kept the insurance. He said 
he expected to live a long time and there- 
fore intended to buy a car, enjoy life and 
re the insurance go. This he eventually 

id. 

Last year there was a drought in his 
part of the country which cut short his 
crop; he was unable to meet the pay- 
ments on his car and lost it. Last month 
he was taken ill, rushed to a hospital 


and died on May 6, leaving a widow and° 


three children. 

Another case cited is that of Carl Fen- 
ner of Rapid City, South Dakota, who 
took out a $2,000 policy with double in- 
demnity benefits in March, 1926. He 
failed to pay the first renewal premium 
after the grace period had expired. Short- 
ly after, while attempting to ford the 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver 


Des Moines 


Belle Fourche river, he was drowned. 
He leaves a mother, father and nine 
brothers and sisters to whom $4,000 would 
have been paid had the policy been kept 
in force. 

















SIX:| MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good mien under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 





Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


663;BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















TO BROKERS FOR 
THEIR CLIENTS 


The Canada Life 
Issues Policies for Every Need 











Every need that can be filled by means 
of life insurance can be taken care of 
by one or other of the many Canada 
Life policy plans. Special policies are 
issued in special cases. 





HERBERT W. JONES 


Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 



































You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 


success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
- mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


satisfaction in so doing. 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 


limits 10 to 70. 





ance and annuities on both men and women. 


Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Common Sense a 
Splendid Producer 


(Continued from page 3) 
among my friends on Third Avenue I 
found that they regarded me more or 
less as a crook. Their minds and mine 
did not work alike. We did not talk the 
same language, and they could not un- 
derstand why a fellow built as I am 
should come to them in regard to their 
financial affairs. It is not to be won- 
dered at that they regarded me with sus- 
picion. 

Common sense then told me that if 1 
would approach people of my own kind 
in the way that I would want to be ap- 
proached, they would treat me exactly 
as I would treat them under reversed 
conditions. And that is exactly the way 
it worked out. You can rarely do busi- 
ness with people who are not your kind. 
Still, however, I did practically no busi- 
ness. 

Then I read somewhere that 80% of 
all of the life insurance that is sold is 
sold in amounts of $10,000 or less. 


The common sense deduction was that 
it was not the big fellows who were buy- 
ing insurance but rather the better paid 
employees, and the natural thing to do 
was to get to the better paid employes. 

I had formerly worked by going into 
a building, selecting a prosperous looking 
office, entering and asking for one of the 
men whose names appeared upon the 
door. Immediately I encountered a re- 
sistance that was almost impossible to 
overcome, for everyone who wants to sell 
anything from a pen wiper to a house 
generally asks for one of the heads of a 
concern. Common sense suggested a 
change in tactics, and upon entering an 
office I would say to the “watch dog” 
who was there to keep salesmen out, “I 
don’t know the man I want to see, but 
he is the man in charge of sales; who 
is he?” In almost every instance the 
reply would be, “Oh, you mean Mr. So- 
and-So.” “Yes, that is the man; where 
is he?” And the response would be, 
“Just a minute, I'll call him,” or “His 
office is right there.” And that resist- 
ance which is the bugaboo in every new 
man’s experience was almost totally elim- 
inated. If it was a place where appar- 
ently they had no sales manager, I would 
ask for the man in charge of credits or 
the auditor, or the head of a department, 
and it worked equally as well. 

Study Approach 

While doing better, I was not doing 
much business, and I came to the con- 
clusion that the fault lay in my ap- 
proach. Like most new men, I believed 
that I could not determine what I should 
say to my prospect until I saw him and 
“sized him up.” However, I found that 
my mind was not nimble enough to 
frame a proper approach after entering 
a man’s office, and that in most instances 
before I knew it I was talking life in- 
surance in generalities just like any other 
life insurance peddler. 

Then common sense gave me a lesson 
from Henry Ford, pointing out that the 
secret of his success lay in the fact that 
he produced a standardized article at a 
standardized price which price was at- 
tractive to the majority of the users of 
that article. I therefore devised what I 
called a “Ford” in life insurance, which 
was a simple adaptation of our O. L. R. 
E. contract, and worked out two ap- 
proaches, one to be used in connection 
with the “Ford,” the other to be used 
where apparently the prospect was aman 
in a substantial position and it was fair 
to assume that he already owned con- 
siderable life insurance. 

Then I knew what I was going to say 
to any man I met on the other side of 
that office door before I saw him, and 
I found that by centering a man’s mind 
upon something concrete, I got him 
away from that castor oil attitude most 
men have toward life insurance and in 
many instances he became interested. I 
am thoroughly convinced that any sales- 
man who knows what he is going to say 
before he meets his prospect is thrice 


- agent 


armed, and will approach each prospect 
with an eagerness born of a confidence 
that he knows that he is going to domi- 
nate that interview. 

Another conclusion I speedily arrived 
at was that men must be given a real 
reason for buying life insurance in the 
face of the numerous other excellent 
agencies for thrift that exist. Common 
sense told me that the way to give a man 
a reason was to find out what he want- 
ed to accomplish, how much he now had 
toward that accomplishment, and how 
much more he could save for that pur- 
pose. When a man will go that far with 
you, he sells himself, and there are only 
two reasons why he won't buy—either 
he has been lying as to his financial 
ability, or he cannot pass the doctor. 


Sale Depends on Agent 

However, even though an agent has 
gotten his prospect to that point, the 
actual sale depends upon common sense. 
One of our young men recently devel- 
oped what he thought was a $100,000 
case. However, when it came to the sale 
he was unable to put it over, the pros- 
pect agreeing to take but $15,000. The 
refused to accept the smaller 
amount, probably feeling that he had a 
chance to sell the complete program, 
with the result that he found himself 
involved in competition, got nothing, and 
was charged for a double examination. 

In direct contrast was the way another 
agent handled a case where he thought 
he was going to obtain an application for 
$25,000. The prospect frankly admitted 
that he could save the required amount 


. monthly for that purpose, but declined 


to do so, finally agreeing that he would 
save but one-fifth of it. Without argu- 
ing further, the agent took the applica- 
tion for $5,000, had an additional $5,000 
issued, delivered $10,000, and doubtless 
will eventually sell that man even more 
than he had figured upon originally. 
Common sense made money for this 
agent. The lack of it lost money for 
the other. 

The other day an agent told me that 
he had lost a case because he had tried 
to argue a man into buying an O. L. 
R. E. contract which was best suited to 
his needs. While he was arguing back 
and forth with the prospect between calls 
the agent of another company dropped 
in and sold the man a 20 year endow- 
ment. Our agent’s advice was best, but 
the other agent made the commission. 

I yield to no man in my desire to ren- 
der professional service to my clients, 
but I say that as a common sense prop- 
osition every agent has to make a liv- 
ing, and, having given a prospect the 
very best advice, if he insists on some- 
thing different, give it to him—get him 


on your books on any basis, and trust 
to the future to enable you to arrange 
his program properly. 


Many Ways of Domg Business 


There is no one way to do this busi- 
ness; there are as many ways as there 
are people in it. However, there is one 
common sense rule which each of us 
must follow if we are to be successes 
and that is “Be yourself.” The minute 
a fellow tries to be someone else, he 
flops. Now, that does not mean that 
we cannot adopt the methods of suc- 
cessful men in our own work, but we 
must use them in our own way. 


No one has helped the entire insur- 
ance fraternity more than Elliott Hall. 
I have never been with Elliott Hall for 
five minutes but that I have learned 
something, and I am especially grafeful 
for the assistance and advice he has giv- 
en us as general agents during the past 
two years. Yet one of our associates 
tried to be Elliott Hall and it nearly 
ruined him. This man was a large pro- 
ducer, but after listening to a talk Elliott 
made before our organization he decided 
that his methods were all wrong and 
that he would discard them and adopt 
Elliott’s in toto. He spent a couple of 
weeks learning Elliott Hall’s approach 
and sales talk word for word, and then 
for a month did no business. Finally he 
came to me and said, “Mac, what’s the 
matter with me?” I replied, “Nothing 
in the world except that you are trying 
to be Elliott Hall, and you never can be. 
Go back to your own way of selling, 
using Elliott’s ideas, and you'll be all 
right.” “Well,” said he, “you’ve told me 
something.” And he was soon back in 
his stride. 

Another conclusion that I arrived at 
was that all of us, when we enter this 
business, have an entirely mistaken at- 
titude toward doing business with our 
friends. I suppose most of us take the 
attitude that when we enter this business 
we are not going near our friends, on the 
score that our friends would feel that we 
were asking them for help. But after we 
have been in this business a while, we 
come to realize that we can do more for 
any man than he possibly can do for us. 

If we have a very close friend, possi- 
bly with a wife and a couple of children, 
who is making a good income and per- 
haps spending it all, is it not more our 
duty to show him as a clean-cut business 
proposition how he can save a little mon- 
ey without hardship and. at the same 
time take care of that wife and those 
children if he is taken out of the picture? 
Is it not more our duty to perform that 
service for our friend or relative than 
for a total stranger? Let us use com- 
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mon sense in this matter, and incidentally 
we will sell more insurance. 
Matter of Competition 

‘Then there is the matter of competi- 
tion, and I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the man who encounters com- 
petition in 9 cases out of 10 brings it 
upon himself by sonae unwise remark in 
regard to some other company. Fine as 
our company is, it is not the company 
that sells life insurance, but rather the 
confidence which each agent inspires in 
those with whom he comes in contact. 

I have often said to a prospect when 
the question of company has arisen, “Mr. 
Prospect, you may buy life insurance in 
any company that is licensed to do busi- 
ness in New York State, and sleep nights 
in the knowledge that you are getting a 
square deal. Unless you have that same 
confidence in me as a life insurance spe- 
cialist that you have in your doctor or 
your lawyer, I can do little for you, and 
if you haven’t got that confidence in me, 
for goodness sake go to some first class 
life insurance man in whom you have 
confidence, place yourself in his hands, 
and be guided by his advice.” 

No man has contributed more in the 
way of common sense to our work than 
Prof. Huebner of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In a recent utterance he 
likened a life insurance policy to a call- 
able sinking fund bond, pointing out that 
if our machinery smashes suddenly the 
callable feature immediately goes into op- 
eration, and that if our machinery wears 
out gradually, the bond becomes a sink- 
ing fund for the future. 

He asked who would care to buy the 
securities of a business which did _ not 
make allowances for depreciation, and 
then asked why should not men do the 
same thing with respect to the life val- 
ues, especially in view of the fact that 
3 out of 5 will live until the age of sixty- 
five, when they will need something to 
keep them comfortably for the remainder 
of their natural lives. Surely this is @ 
common sense way of presenting life n- 
surance to any hard-headed _ business 
man. 


TO ENTERTAIN ACTUARIES 

The British Government will sive 4 
dinner at Lancaster House, Londwn, of 
June 27, to meet the members of the 
Eighth International Congress of Actt- 
aries. The Right Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill, M. P., Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, will preside. 








APPOINT JACK GREENWA!D 

Jack Greenwald has been appointed 
district manager of the St. Paul of ce 0 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, to super 
cede Gordon Groff, who will devote hs 
time to personal underwriting. 





The Southwest Mutual Life has beet 
organized by ‘ Skirvin, \. # 
Luty and W. C. Lukenbill, all of Okle 
homa City. Offices have been opened # 
309 Equity building with Mr. Lity 
charge. The company will operate on# 
mutual basis. 
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Progress Reviewed 
By Penn Mutual Head 


COVERS FIVE YEAR’ PERIOD 





W. A. Law, at Company’s 80th Anniver- 
sary Convention, Philadelphia, Tells 
Delegates It Is Era Mass Production 





The “tremendous material progress” of 
the United States in the last five years 
was reviewed Monday by William A. 
Law, president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
in his address at the company’s eightieth 
anniversary convention. Present at the 
convention were more than 700 represen- 
tatives of the company from forty-five 
states. Response to Mr. Law was made 
by J. Edward Durham of Philadelphia, 
president of the Agency Association. 





W. A. LAW 


In his address, Mr. Law said that the 
period since 1922 has been one of sig- 
nificant events, accompanied by vastly 
increased national income and wealth and 
by the cultivation of a notable spirit of 
philanthropy. “A better understanding 
exists between employers and employes 
generally,” he said. “Continuous employ- 
ment at high wages has increased the 
purchasing power,” he added, “with an 
era or mass production and installment 


buyine. For several years credit has 
been easy and investment funds have 
been aburidant, with falling interest 
rates. City and suburban real estate 
have advanced in value. 


Market Prices Advance 

“Market prices of securities have risen, 
notabiv bonds and shares of railroads 
and public utilities, shares of banks and 
trust companies, corporations manufac- 
turing steel, automobiles and tires, rail- 
Toad «quipment, chain stores, mail-order 
houses and film producers. It has been a 
Period of unprecedented building con- 
struction. Our foreign investments have 
Tun inio billions and have been helpful 
In the reconstruction of European in- 
dustry and commerce. % Jake 

On ihe other hand, the depression in 
farminy has caused decrease in land 
Values, creating serious investment prob- 
lems for many life-insurance companies, 
and lately unsatisfactory conditions thave 
existed in each staple line as clothing, 
leather, shoes, copper, coal, fertilizers, 
Oils, textiles, both cotton and wool, a 
Very respectable list of major industries. 
Such signals arrest our attention in the 
midst of widespread prosperity and ac- 
tivity. 

“These difficulties are often attributed 
to overproduction. However, inventories 
8enerally are small and competition keen 
and the margin between success and fail- 
ure is narrowing. Business, for the most 





part, is being conducted economically, 
and large amounts are going into the 
comforts of life that formerly were spent 
for drink. ; 


Affect Life Insurance 


“All these changing forces have di- 
rectly or indirectly affected the business 
of life insurance. We are living in a 
different world, and, I sincerely believe, 
in a better world than in 1922. 

“The Penn Mutual Life in the last 
five calendar years has increased assets 
from $233,990,000 to $339,250,000 and total 
income from $50,770,000 to $72,600,000. 
Annual volume of ordinary business paid 
for has increased from $136,510,000 to 
$215,170,000; insurance in force from $1, 
090,760,000 to $1,584,290,000 and surplus 
from $8,091,000 to $27,169,000. All the 
factors have fav>red expansion and in- 
surance companies in general have en- 
joyed a similar growth.” 

In concluding Mr. Law said: “Look- 
ing forward, we face a downward trend 
in rates realizable on sound securities 
and a steady increase in taxation. The 
future will bring its own problems and 
difficulties, but we have faith that they 
will be satisfactorily met by the co-oper- 
ative efforts of that great body of men 
who are devoting their lives and ener- 
gies to that modern trusteeship, the life 
insurance business.” 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


increase in new business over 1925, 


the Home Office and the Field Force. 


with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 


new | All previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 











Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance 
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H We Help Our M 
+48 aad 
HE MISSOURI STATE LIFE is con- 
3 : H ERE are just a 
stantly seeking new ways to help its Sait tha tite 
; i policies we have given 
men in the field. We recognize that the parma tc 9 gee 
success of our business is dependent upon || six months: 
the success of the men who sell. Child's Policies— 
20-Year Payment 
: 20-Year eis 
In addition to practical help through Deferred Endowment 
our Educational, Sales Research and Pub- aidiaeuingunsniiiien 
licity Departments we are constantly Modified Litem 
giving our men new policies, new types of ecideiadiaiiaiemaiied 
insurance, new selling ideas. Training is Eaze Se ee neni. 
essential; sales facts and literature are |} 24 rith these we offer all the 
ee ° than fifty different types. 
necessary, and publicity is a valuable _Peshaps you would tke to 
. oo now something more abou 
asset—but the man who, in addition to prntingPing,~ Tony Fang 2 mm gne 
all of these, has a real policy to sell, areal |) you se gad wo mi cof 
idea to present, is the man who finds both confidence and” 704. a a 
. oe - obligation in writing. 
pleasure and profit in his job. 
+44 H- 
A great Company daily growing greater! 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 
LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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Confer Degree On 
Commissioner J. A. Beha 


AT MANHATTAN COLLEGE 





Made Honorary Doctor of Laws; Was 
Teacher and Lawyer; Features of 
His Administration 





At the Manhattan College commence- 
ment, the largest in the history of the 
institution, which was held last Tuesday 
on the campus at 242nd and Broadway, 
New York, Commissioner J. A. Beha, 
was one of four who had the degree of 
Honorary Doctor of Laws conferred up- 
The other three were the Very 
Rev. Joseph J. McAndrew, director, 
Mount St. Mary Theological Seminary ; 
Francis Martin, Justice of the Appellate 


on him. 





\ 
JAMES A. BEHA 

Division of the Supreme Court; Freder- 
ick B. Robinson, Ph.D., president of the 
College of the City of New York. 

Mr. Beha was born in Constableville, 
N. Y., on July 13, 1880. He attended 
the Constableville High School and the 
Cortland State Normal, from which he 
graduated in 1901. He came to this city 
and taught in the schools and later en- 
tered the New York Law School from 
which he graduated in 1905. 

He opened a law office with Richard J. 
Donovan, at 170 Broadway, New York, 
where he remained until 1912 when he 
formed a partnership with John J. Roo- 
ney, and moved to 29 Broadway. Later 
he moved to 233 Broadway. 

Some of the outstanding features. of 
Commissioner Beha’s administration are 
the investigation of free insurance evils, 
sponsoring the organization of the fire 
companies central bureau, working out 
casualty acquisition cost rules and the 
approving of surety acquisition cost 
rules, forming bureau for Mutual taxi- 
cab companies and the ruling on non- 
cancellable accident insurance reserves. 


Life Sales Research 
Hold Meet in Toronto 


COMPANY OFFICIALS ATTEND 








J. A. Whitmore, Agency Manager, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Makes Plea for 
Better Life Insurance Advertising 





The eastern section of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, which is 
maintained by 115 of the leading life in- 
surance companies of the United States 
and Canada, opened its summer meeting 
in Toronto yesterday with a large at- 
tendance, many principai executives of 


the companies being present and taking 
part in the discussions. James A. Whit- 
more, agency manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, spoke at the afternoon ses- 
sion today, making a stirring plea for 
more and better life insurance advertis- 
ing to supplement the trained counselor 
in the field and as an educational duty 
which life insurance owes to the public. 

“The time is fast coming, I firmly be- 
lieve, when the life insurance institution 
which fails to advertise its service will 
find it hard to hold the interest and loy- 
alty of the best type of salesmen, men 
who are able and ambitious,” declared 
Mr. Whitmore. “The kind of men who 
are coming into life insurance today, and 
are needed there, have the modern view- 
point. They realize that no amount of 
unaided ‘shoe leather’ can ever accomplish 
the tremendous job of public enlighten- 
ment that life insurance faces. They 
know that it takes too long and costs toa 
much to try to reach every man’s ear. 
They see evidence on every hand that 
the only royal road to popular under- 
standing in eye-minded America is the 
printed word.” 

“The daily newspaper is not oniy the 
‘Poor Man’s University,’ as a publisher 
recently declared,’ said Mr. Whitmore, 
“but the chief course in its curriculum 
is the science of living. It is teaching 
our whole people how to live on a plane 
unequalled in human history.” 

The national advertising of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, which was dissected for the 
benefit of those in attendance, is a pow- 
erful and essential factor in the com- 
pany’s progress, the speaker asserted. 

One of every eleven persons respond- 
ing to the advertising later purchases 
about $5,000 of insurance. Coupons have 
been received from every, state in the 
Union and from many foreign countries ; 
a good share of every dollar of commis- 
sions earned by Phoenix Mutual sales- 
men results from advertising inquiries. 

While magazines are used by the com- 
pany, every advertisement must first 
prove its pulling power in the magazine 
section of one of the great metropoli- 
tan dailies before it appears generally. 
In several key cities of the United States 
experiments have been made during the 
year, with location in the papers and 
other conditions varying. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, which is meeting for the first 
time in Canada, was founded by the 
member companies to raise the standard 
of insurance selling and to lower the 
cost thereof. The Bureau occupies its 
own building in Hartford, and maintains 
a staff of skilled statisticians and ana- 
lysts, under the direction of John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., who presided at 
some of the meetings. 














AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS | 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 

















Repetition Means Reputation _ 
Hammering home constantly the idea of service to our | 





broker friends this year, is showing satisfactory results. 
reputation increases with each new week. 


Our | 


As an evidence our business for the first five months of 
1927 has more than doubled that of the same period of last year. 


The opportunity is yours to connect with this wide-awake agency 


FENSTER-FLEISHMAN AGENCY 


Lester J. Saul, General Manager 
General Agents—Life Department 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


123 William St., New York Beekman 2140-4 
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KNOWLEDGE 


Is the Foundation of Every Business Success 


The Equitable Life of Iowa believes that every agent 
should have full knowledge of the life insurance 
business and be schooled in salesmanship. To this 
end a company educational course has been developed 
and is offered to field representatives under the supervision of an- 
Educational Director. 





This is but one of the*many advantages the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa has to offer its representatives in the field. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Mo‘nes 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


AMERICAN 


1867. 1927 























CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
; INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania , Founded 1865 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 


opment of new agents. ,° 
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Life Insurance Men At 
Thrift Birthday Party 

ADOLPH LEWISOHN THE HOST 

He Is Presented With Gold Medal In 


Appreciation of His Ten Years 
As General Chairman 





The tenth anniversary of the Na- 
tional Thrift Week movement which has 
large proportions under the 
leadership of Adolph Lewisohn, its gen- 
eral chairman, was suitably celebrated 
last Saturday afternoon at Mr. Lewi- 
sohn’s beautiful estate in Ardsley, New 
York. 

Life underwriters and life insurance 
companies took a most active part in the 
movement this year so it was to be ex- 
pected that a number of them would be 
present to tender their felicitations to 
Mr. Lewisohn. Included in the party 
were Graham C. Wells, Provident Mu- 
tual, and his son, Clinton, together with 
Mrs. Wells. Both Mr. Wells and his son 
more than did their share in making 
the life insurance end of this year’s drive 
a success. Also present were Harold 
Taylor, Mutual Life, John C. McNam- 
ara, Guardian Life; Frank J. Mulligan 
and Grant L. ‘Hill, both agents in Mr. 
McNamara’s office. Everett M. Ensign, 
executive secretary, National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and Mrs. Ensign 
were also on hand. : 

The high spot of the occasion came 
when Mr. Lewisohn was presented with 
a gold medal in affectionate apprecia- 
tion of his services by L. Robert Stout, 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. Mr. Stout highly praised the 
work done by Mr. Lewisohn and hoped 
that he would be able to serve for many 
more years to come. 


Thrift Movement to Be Extended 


In a sincere speech of thanks for the 
confidence expressed in him, Mr. Lewi- 
sohn said he hoped that the thrift move- 
ment would aid in his prison reform 
work, in that the child of today will be 
the subject of proper guidance so that 
temptation will be more easily resisted 
as he gets older. Mr. Lewisohn is one 
of the outstanding prison reform work- 
ers in New York city. 

The gathering, which included promi- 
nent bankers, teachers and others inter- 
ested in the thrift movement besides the 
life insurance contingent, next heard 
from John A. Goodall, executive secre- 
tary of the National Thrift Committee. 
Mr. Goodall told of the humble start of 
the national thrift week idea ten years 
ago and how it had grown so rapidly 
that today thrift education had spread 
all over the United States and into for- 
eign countries, He said it was being en- 
thusiastically received in Constantinople, 
Wars: w, China, Japan and the Philip- 
Pine | lands among other places. 

Mr. Goodall then told a little about 
the crlarged plan for the thrift move- 
ment next year which would provide an 
entire month to be given over to each 
division of thrift activities. For exam- 
ple, instead of one day in thrift week 
being alled Life Insurance Day, an en- 
tire month would be given over to it 
Details of this idea are being worked 
out by Mr. Goodall. 

A Thrift Research Commission 

Dr. “rederick Howe, of Pratt Insti- 
tute, then announced the organization of 
a thrifi investigation commission whose 
Purpose will be to work out more facts 
M connection with the subject. Promi- 
nent college authorities and public offi- 
Gals are to serve on the commissicn and 
also a representative from banking, in- 
Surance and other interested lines of 
Usiness, 

One of the most interesting talks was 
given by Mrs. Annie Peaks Kenny, bud- 
8et service director of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co. of Chicago. - Mrs. Ken- 


assumed 











New England Mutual Life | 


Though installment-buying of commodities has 
threatened the solvency of many families, 
installment-buying of Life Insurance 
has saved the solvency of millions! 
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Cortlandt 2030 








“For nineteen years the brokers’ office” 


BALDWIN 


5 Maiden Lane 
5th Floor 
5 Seconds from Broadway 














ny had a fine, clear way of expressing 
herself and was listened to attentively. 
Some years ago she found herself help- 
lessly looking around for some one to 
tell how to invest her little fortune 
wisely. 

She said she got advice but it lacked 
the human touch. It was this deficiency 
that prompted her to try to sell her own 
services for what they were worth to the 
bank she now represents. In other 
words, to be a budget service advisor, 
lending a helping hand to men as well 
as women in the handling of their finan- 
cial affairs. She has been highly suc- 
cessful. 

Others who spoke were John C. Os- 
wald, president, International Benjamin 
Franklin Society; Edward B. Hayes, 
a prominent Pittsburgh banker, and 
Dr. Edward Stitt, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in New York City. 
The rest of the afternoon was devoted 
to a general social time. 


FRATERNALS LOSING GROUND 


Decrease in the volume of new busi- 
ress written by fraternals in Oklahoma 
during the year 1926 from that written 
in 1925 was revealed in the annual re- 
port of Jesse G. Read, insurance com- 
missioner. Their new policies fell short 
of 1925 mark by $3,506,205, the report 
shows. New business for fraternals in 
1926 amounted to $31,434,643, and insur- 
ance in force in the state Dec. 31, 1926, 
which shows an increase over that in 
force Dec. 31, 1925, amounts to $163,- 


304, 





60TH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


The sixtieth anniversary convention of 
the Equitable of Iowa, which will be held 
at Asheville, N. C., from June 29 to July 
1, will be attended by 350 agents of the 
ccmpany. The convention is a gathering 
of the outstanding men in the agency 
building and personal production. 














“I am ambitious that this Company shall not only give 
to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance ser- 
vice, but that it shall be a good Company to work for. 
I want it to offer to the men and women associated 
with it the widest scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their abilities and the opportunity to go just 
as far as those abilities and their ambition will carry 


them.” 











THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 


In a recent letter to the Agency Force, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, President of this Company, said: 


On agency matters address: 


JAMES A. FULTON * 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 
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LUNCHEON MEETING 





Equitable Life Assurance Society Board 
of Managers Elect Officers for 
Ensuing Year 

The board of managers of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society comprising 
all general agents and managers operat- 
ing in the New York City district, held 
their monthly luncheon-meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Monday, June 13. 

The meeting was for the purpose of 
electing officers for the year, commenc- 
ing July 1, 1927, and the following ticket 
was unanimously elected: President, 
Theodore M. Riehle; vice-president, 
Harold H. Letcher; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mervin L, Lane. 

The chairman of the meeting was the 
retiring president, Leslie C. York, who 
expressed his gratitude to the board for 
the co-operation he received during his 
administration. 





R. P. HARRISON RE-ELECTED 


Ralph P. Harrison, general agent for 
the Union Central, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Richmond Association of 
Life Underwriters at its annual meeting 
held last Friday. TT. Garnett Tabb, 
Travelers, and James K. Dunlop, Aetna 
Life, were also re-elected first and sec- 
ond vice-presidents respectively. Horace 
F. Sharp, Atlantic Life, succeeds William 
Thornton as secretary. C. P. Moffatt, 
Penn Mutual, is the new treasurer, suc- 
ceeding Rieman McNamara. These offi- 
cers with the following comprise the new 
executive committee: E. M. Cruchfield, 
Equitable of New York; G. W. Diggs, 
Penn Mutual; Arthur Levy, Atlantic 
Life; T. Pryor Campbell, National of 
Vermont; N. D. Sills, Sun Life of Can- 
ada. It was decided not to hold any 
more meetings during the summer period 
and to resume activities the second Fri- 
day in October. 





W. O. BRISTOW MADE PRESIDENT 


W. O. Bristow, district manager at 
Franklin, is the new president of the 
Virginia Field Club of the Mutual Life 
of New York, succeeding J. B. Hutche- 
son, district manager at Roanoke. For 
the second time successively, his division 
won the President’s cup. It becomes the 
permanent possession of the division 
winning it three times. Other officers 
of the club were chosen as follows: R. 
C. Nicholas, vice-president, Charlottes- 
ville division; J. P. Wells, vice-president, 
Danville division; J. S. Efford, vice-pres- 
idnt, Farnham division; Mrs. Rosa L. 
Sheffield, vice-president, Franklin divi- 
sion; E. L. Ayres, vice-president, Lynch- 
burg division; R. E, Harrison, vice-presi- 
dent, Richmond division; A. D. Sheffield, 
vice-president, Norfolk division; J. B. 
Hutcheson, vice-president, Roanoke di- 
vision; C. E. Lindsay, Charlottesville, 
secretary-treasurer. 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS ELECT 


Russell Law, general agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. was elected president of the Okla- 
homa Association of Life Underwriters, 
at the closing meeting of the year, with 
the following official staff: Homer Jami- 
son, agency manager of the southwest 
district for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Fonville of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., treasurer. 

Miss Josephine Lincoln was elected 
for the third successive year, to serve 
as secretary. 





ADDRESSES WOMAN’S CLUB 

H. E. Ruff, general agent at Rock Hill, 
S. C., for the Atlantic Life, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Business and _ Professional Women’s 
Club of that city, the subject of his ad- 
dress being, “Why Women Should Be 
Interested in Life Insurance.” He 
pointed out that the woman who starts 
saving money under a life insurance con- 
tract has every reason to believe that 
she will live to enjoy the benefit of her 
thrift and of her good investment. 
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Trust Co. Cooperation 
With Life Underwriters 


INSURANCE SUPPLIES MONEY 





E. A. Woods, General Agent, Equitable 
Life Assurance, Talks on Life 
Trusts With Banks 





In the series of talks on “How to Sell 
Life Insurance Trusts” which have been 
given under the auspices of Paul F. 
Clark, general agent for the John Han- 
cock in Boston, in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, E. A. Woods, general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, at Pittsburgh, Pa., gave one of 
the most interesting talks of the entire 
series, on June 8. 

In part he stated: 

“If we life underwriters can get the 
alliance, the co-operation of five thou- 
sand trust United 
States and of the hundreds of thousands 
of branches or affiliations they have, we 
ought to welcome it just as much as the 
Europeans welcomed the advent of the 
United States in the great war of 1917, a 
great deal more than they welcome the 


advent of the debt collector at the pres- 
ent time, but no one wanted . Pershing 
out of France then. 

“Now trust companies of the United 
States represent with allied institutions 
probably seventy billion dollars and 
growing almost as rapidly as life insur- 
ance companies. They are in every com- 
munity, and comprised of people of high 
character with wide experience discuss- 
ing with people exactly the same prob- 
lems we are discussing, namely, putting 
their estates in order, inducing the pub- 
lic to carry out financial programs. ‘They 
ought to be just as welcome to us as 
Pershing’s troops were welcome in 
France. 


companies in the 


Bank Co-Operation 


“I can remember the time when if the 
average underwriter even saw the presi- 
dent of a bank, it was a prety hard job; 
he was lucky if he got past the paying 
teller. If we got a chance to talk to 
the cashier of a bank through the grat- 
ing it was an unusual thing. The time 
has now been attained in Pittsburgh 
where it is the rule of a trust company 
if a life underwriter’s card is handed 
him, to see him at once. Realize you are 
talking business not sentiment. Just as 
it pays the trust companies to work with 
us, it pays us to get the: co-operation of 
the trust companies and so today we are 
going to have the trinity of the lawyer, 
life underwriter and trust company work- 
ing together. Do you remember the 
time when a man consulted his banker 
or lawyer? Now the time is coming ow- 
ing to the greater familiarity when we 
can be almost certain to count upon the 
lawyer and the trust company, how it 
is going to open the doors of opportu- 
nity to this business. Do you realize 
my friends what a vast difference there 
is in the sentiment toward the life un- 
derwriter as compared with ten or fif- 
teen years ago? I have gone through 
the period when a man slunk into a 
man’s presence. I have been introduced 
by a fellow telling what he thought was 
a joke about a man who said: ‘You are 
in the life insurance business aren’t 
you?’ ‘Sh!’ came the reply; ‘my wife 
still thinks I am tending bar.’ That was 
the attitude. Now to realize that today 
we have the co-operation of trust com- 
panies, who are spending more money 
than we are on our own business. 

“It pays us to co-operate with the trust 
companies because a part of our work 
that we had to leave incompleted is now 
done by the trust companies. Thousands 
and thousands of wills have been made 
by life underwriters. It was doing some- 
thing we had no business to do in the 
first place and we might have been 
hauled into court for doing it: It was 
not our job and we were risking the 
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EDWARD A. WOODS 


criticism of lawyers; then again it was 
not very well done. If you think it is 
any fun to make a will, just sit right 
down and try to do it. There are cer- 
tain complicated clauses contained there- 
in that would be beyond the untutored 
ones and that all trust companies run 
against and we cannot do it properly yet. 
Spending the time to draw up those com- 
plicated clauses to carry out the purpose 


of insurance has taken the time of many 
life underwriters and lost us many and 
many a case because we did not make 
it clear to him his real need of it. He 
looks at the clause and does not just 
like the way it is drawn; he says he will 
take it home and study it and nine times 
out of ten our case has gone ‘up the 
spout.’ 


Partnership Insurance’ 


“Take partnership insurance for exam- 
ple: a man is going to leave his share 
in a business worth fifty thousand dol- 
lars and to get that man to buy ten 
thousand of insurance is absolutely silly. 
Ten thousand would not do any good. 
I remember a case in Baltimore where 
Jack Fauchelle went to somebody about 
ten thousand of insurance; the person 
had need of about seventy-five thousand 
to buy out the deceased one’s share, an 
analysis showed. It was simply wasting 
time to talk about ten thousand. Get 
that same man in conference with a 
trust officer, you having already pre- 
pared the trust officer with the facts. 
He will tell the man that he needs at 
least seventy-five thousand. I have had 
that happen over and over again. To 
have the trust officer corroborate your 
position is a great help. 

“Now life insurance companies can 
help trust companies in two ways. In 
the first place we can supply ready 
money even if the estate is perfectly sol- 
vent, as you know the supply of ready 
money is a big factor and we find the 
larger the estate, the less ready money 
is supplied. The only people in Pitts- 
burgh with enough to pay debts are the 
Italians, Greeks, Slovakians and Czecho- 
slovakians who carry their money in 
their trunks. When you get up to the 
multi-millionaires it is the rarest possible 
thing that a man has enough money to 
pay either debts, administration expenses 
or taxes. Life insurance straightens out 
many an estate, supplies enough ready 
money to make the problem much sim- 
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ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can Sell.” 
In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 

There may be an opportunity in your community. 
Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write 
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yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. Look over and 
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pler, cheaper and better. Here is an 
actual ‘illustration: An executor had io 
put up a million and a half to pay off 
debts. One man stated he carried only 
thirteen thousand of life insurance pay- 
able to his wife. He was told he had 
better take thirty thousand more in 
some good company payable to his ex- 
ecutor. Now five thousand trust com- 
panies with a multitude of employes teil- 
ing everybody this does not hurt our 
feelings a bit. People have gone into 
trust companies and had this very dis- 
cussion which has been brought about by 
the familiarity of life underwriters with 
trust companies. They are seeing more 
clearly what a valuable thing it is to have 
the trust company as executor and many 
a trust officer has suggested the amount 
of insurance necessary. A lot of us are 
not out of the idea of selling the policy 
by amount and not according to need, 
which is about the same as building a 
bridge half way across the Charles River. 
A trust officer has more sense and he 
sees the amount of insurance necessary 
to accomplish the same thing. i 
Use of Life Insurance 


_ “Take the use you can make of life 
insurance, my Own company for example. 
I am not saying this to advertise. We 
issue educational policies, the purpose of 
which is to provide an education for a 
child. They pay so much a year when 
the child becomes eighteen. Just ex- 
ecuted a new will the other day (that 
does not mean I am going to die), and I 
find I can do it better by a trust agree- 
ment than a policy. I do not know 
whether my grandchildren are going to 
be ready at seventeen, eighteen or nine- 
teen. I do not know whether or not 
they will want to go to college. They 
may go a year and then marry, thinking 
they can use the balance of the money 
for that. I do not want this money used 
for any such purpose. I have left an 
amount of my life insurance to some 
trust company with the provision that 
the money be used to provide them with 
a college education; a year of prep 
school may be just as necessary. If they 
don’t go to college it is to be kept until 
they are twenty-one, the principal of 
which must be given to them at that time 
under the laws of Pennsylvania. If they 
marry the right fellow, then the trust 
company can buy the trousseau with it, 
or it can be used to establish them in 
business. This method cannot be done 
with a policy. 

“I think almost everyone in our office 
has made life insurance trusts, not fund- 
ed trusts on account of the lack of 
money. We have made trusts and in 
all those trusts the trust company is 
given the privilege of using their dis- 
cretion in case of emergency to antici- 
pate the income. I am not criticising 
the life income policy as there are thou- 
sands of cases where it is the policy to 
take. I am not saying every life insur- 
ance policy ought to be a trust policy. 
A life income policy is the best policy 
to write for a wife and children, but 
there are a great many things that a life 
income policy will not do. A great many 
people cannot afford to buy life income 
policies, their debts must be paid first. 
The argument that the life income pol- 
icy be substituted for the trust policy 1s 
nonsense. You can put the clause in 
your life insurance trust that the trust 
corapany may in case of emergency, such 
as an operation, advance in their dis- 
cretion for such a contingency a certain 
proportion of the principal, two, ‘hree 
or five per cent. 

“Another thing about a trust company 
as brought out by the counsel o/ the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company ‘here, Guy Cox, it is more 0 
a personal proposition. I had a garienef 
two or three years ago who said tc me: 
“Mr. Woods, I have four or five ‘how- 
sand dollars’ insurance. My wife does 
not understand about money, I am a'ral¢, 
and wants to go to Europe now and take 
the children. I cannot ‘afford it an 1 
died that would be the first thing she 
would do.’ ‘Gibson,’ I said, ‘we can take 
your life insurance and have it pal 


(Continued on page 15) 
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N. Y. Life Underwriters 
Headed By P. M. Fraser 


OTHER OFFICERS’ ELECTED 





Report at Annual Meeting Shows In- 
crease in Membership; New Presi- 
dent Presented with Gavel 





At the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters of New York, which was 
held on Tuesday, Peter M. Fraser, gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual, 
was elected. president, succeeding Will- 
iam R. Collins, while G. C. Wuerth, of 
the Northwestern Mutual succeeded Mr. 


Fraser as chairman of the executive 


committee. 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
were as follows: First vice-president, J. 
Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual Life; second 
vice-president, Leon G. Simon, Equitable 
Life; third vice-president, Clancy D. 
Connell, Provident Mutual Life; secre- 
tary-treasurer, William M. Carroll, Jr., 
Berkshire Life (re-elected), and mem- 
bers of the executive committee, Walter 
E. Barton, Union Central Life; Max 
Cooper, New York Life; Joseph P. W. 
Harty, Mutual Life of New York; 
Brooks W. Logan, Fidelity Mutual Life; 
He J: _Reinmund, Phoenix Mutual Life; 
Leo Saum, Mutual Life of New York; 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Mutual Benefit Life; 
Joseph D. Bookstaver, Travelers; Rus- 
sell M. Simons, Home Life; Gerald A 
Eubank, Aetna Life; Harry Gardiner, 
John Hancock Mutual Life; Mervin L. 
Lane, Equitable Life of New York; John 
C, McNamara, Guardian Life; and Ed- 
ward J. Sisley, Travelers. 

Honor New President 

Members of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life staff, in honor of the occasion, pre- 
sented Mr. Fraser with a handsome 
gavel. Edward Haemer acted as their 
spokesman. Members of the member- 
ship committee of the association pre- 
sented Mr. Bookstaver with an engraved 
fountain pen in recognition of his work 
during the year as their chairman. God- 
frey Moore, manager of the Guardian 
Life, presented the pen on behalf of the 
committee. 

Membership Increase 

The membership as of June 14, it was 
reported by Fred P. McKenzie, execu- 
tive secretary, was larger than in any 
previous. June, the total being 1,682, as 
compared with 1,601 on June 8 last year. 
In December the association for the first 
time in its history passed the 2,000 mark 
in mc mbership. The end of the calendar 
year is ordinarily the high peak of mem- 
bership in the association. The average 
attendance at the seven regular dinners 
given during the year was 580, a new 
high record, the total for these dinners 
and the annual dinner held in conjunc- 
tion with the sales congress being 4,640. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE CONFERENCE 





Agents Hold Three Day Meet at Pitts- 
field; Many Interesting Speeches 
Made by Company Officials 

The annual conference of the general 
agents of the Berkshire Life was held 
in Pittsfield from Wednesday, June 8, to 
Saturday,. June 11 inclusive. Invitations 
for the gathering were issued by Fred- 
erick H. Rhodes, president of the com- 
pany, and thirty-seven general agents at- 
tended the meetings. 

Thursday was devoted to business ses- 
sions. In the morning session, President 
Rhodes outlined the production plans for 
the current year, including a_ special 
Folicyholders Service Month for Octo- 
ber. William M. Furey, general agent 
of the company at Pittsburgh for forty 
years and a past president of the Pitts- 
burgh Underwriters’ Association, gave a 
valuable discourse on agency work and 
underwriting. Roderick Firnie, general 
agent of the company at Springfield, 
Mass., also spoke. Robert H. Davenport, 
secretary of the company, gave an in- 
teresting talk on Policy Contracts. 

At the atternoon session on Thursday, 
James B. O’Brien spoke on the Securing 
and Training of Agents and John Bar- 
ker, vice-president of the company, 
spoke on The Peerless Asset for Estates. 
At the evening session on Thursday, Dr. 
Henry Colt, medical director of the com- 
pany, spoke on Medical Selection, out- 
lining with great clearness of detail the 
basis of cooperation between field and 
the home office in the selection of risks 
and giving much useful and practical in- 
formation bearing upon the subjects. 

Friday, June 10, was devoted to an 
outing, about half of those attending the 
convention participating in a golf con- 
test at the country club in Pittsfield and 
the others enjoying a motor trip through 
the Berkshire Hills. In the evening the 
delegates gathered to attend the birth- 
day supper of John B. Stone, general 
agent of the company in the home office 
agency, who has been with the Berk- 
shire for fifty-three years. President 
Rhodes gave an inspiring address, calling 
on the agents to put forth their united 
efforts to continue the month of May’s 
fine record for new business throughout 
the year, and Mr. Stone was presented 
with a diamond and platinum scarf pin. 
On: Saturday, the concluding day of the 
conference, business sessions were re- 
sumed and the conference was adjourned 
at noon. 





OLD POLICYHOLDERS’ MONTH 


During the month of June the Connec- 
ticut General will consider non-medical 
applications up to $10,000 on the lives of 
its old policyholders. Circular letters 
have been sent out to all who are eligible, 
those policyholders who have passed the 
company’s medical examination within 
the past five years and who have less 
than $10,000 non-medical in this company. 
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his ability and ambition warrant. 


thorough training course in conjunction with the wise counsel of experienced pro- 
ducers is preparing him for a bigger opportunity. 


Zest is added to his work for he knows that the Lincoln National Life gives 
its agents preference in the selection for important positions. 


He is planning for the years ahead—alert for the greater opportunity which 


POTENTIAL AGENCY MANAGERS 


Do you aspire to become a real agency manager? 
The Lincoln National Life agent is taking steps to realize his ambition. A 

















"Can You Measure Up?” our booklet for general distribution 
tells our story about Lincoln National Life ideals and activities. 
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CHANDLER BULLOCK PRESIDENT 





First Vice-President, State Mutual Life, 
Promoted to Head of Company; B 
H. Wright Heads Directors 

Chandler Bullock, first vice-president 
of the State Mutual Life, was promoted 
to the presidency of the company on 
Tuesday, succeeding Burton H. Wright, 
who was made chairman of the board 
of directors. Mr. Bullock is the son of 
the late A. G. Bullock, one time presi- 
dent and later chairman of the board of 
the company. He has been associated 
with the company for 20 years. Edu- 
cated at Harvard University, he received 
the A.B. degree in 1894 and the LL.B. 
degree in 1897 and soon thereafter en- 
tered the employ of the company, ris- 
ing to become vice-president and general 
counsel in 1921. He is a member of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 

Mr. Wright, who is sixty-eight years 
old, has been associated with the State 
Mutual Life nearly fifty years. Born at 
Killingworth, Conn., and educated at the 
Morgan High School, Clinton, Conn., he 
came to Worcester in 1879 to become a 
clerk in the company’s home office. He 
advanced through the posts of cashier, 
superintendent of agencies and secretary 
to become president in 1910, when the 
elder Mr. Bullock became chairman of 
the board. The post of chairman has 
been vacant since Mr. Bullock’s death 
two or three years ago. 





POLICYHOLDERS’ MONTH 


The Connecticut Mutual is holding pol- 
icyholders’ service month during June. 
All old policyholders of the company are 
being offered the service features which 
usually accompany this campaign. The 
agents have been imbued with the idea 
of placing service foremost, and they 
have been making calls on old policy- 
holders with this in mind. 





HOUDINI INSURANCE SETTLED 

After a thorough investigation into the 
death of Harry Houdini by the New 
York Life, it was found that he had met 
his death by a blow in the abdomen, de- 
livered at Houdini’s request by a student 
of McGill University, which established 
the fact that he had met with an acci- 
dental death. As the result of this in- 
quiry, the company has paid to the 
widow $50,000. Of this amount $25,000 
was accident indemnity, Houdini having 
been insured for $25,000 by a policy pro- 
viding that in case of accidental death, 
$25,000 additional would be paid as spe- 
cial indemnity. 





The Saginaw Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation have elected the following offi- 
cers: Fred M. Bullock, president, suc- 
ceeding Glen M. Reem; Mr. Reem and 
Frank B. Burdick, vice-presidents; Har- 
ry Fisher, secretary-treasurer. Mr 
Reem, Anthony F. Brogger, and W. L 
Burchill was chosen as an _ executive 
committee. 





G. S. KIES ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Glenn S. Kies, manager of the local 
agency of the Peoria Life, was elected 
president of the Lansing Life Under- 
writers’ Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the association held at the Elks 
Home. E. A. Johnson of the Equitable 
was named vice-president, H. L. Skid- 
more, New York Life, secretary, and Asa 
F. Gray, Mutual Benefit Life, treasurer 
Executive committee is composed of J. 
P. Leatherman, Continental Casualty 
general agent, and E. P. Magee, retir- 
ing president. A report of the year’s 
work by Mr. Magee also marked the 
meeting along with brief addresses by 
J. D. Allen, state supervisor of the Na 
tional Life, and Hugh E. Vandawalker, 
state manager of the Peoria Life. 





NEWARK BRANCH OFFICE LEADS 

The Newark branch office of the Mis- 
souri State Life, of which E. D. Finch, 
Sr., is manager, holds first place among 
the branch offices for the greatest in- 
crease in written business for May, 1927, 
over the same period of 1926, with a gain 
of 778%. The Nashville branch, of 
which Crawford Easterling is manager, 
is second with a gain of 563%. 





DECLARE QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The regular quarterly dividend of 3% 
was declared by the directors of the 
Aetna Life this week, payable July 1, to 
stockholders of record June 11. The 
Aetna Casualty & Surety directors also 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of the company of 3%, payable at the 
same time. 


RULES AGAINST NEW COVERAGE 


Superintendent of Insurance Beha 
ruled this week that electric current in- 
terruption insurance, a new casualty cov- 
erage, was not one of the classes author- 
ized by Section 70, Subdivision 7 of the 
New York insurance law. Accordingly, 
those casualty companies who have been 
writing it under the use and occupancy 
provision of the above mentioned sub- 
division, will no longer be permitted to 
do so in New York state. 








Trust Co. Cooperation 
With Life Underwriters 


(Continued from page 14) 
monthly or quarterly over a few years. 
If I were you I would go down to the 
trust company here and tell them what 
you want to do, have the life insurance 
changed payable to your wife monthly 
or quarterly together with all your other 
property and then have them use their 
own discretion.” Gibson died and hadn’t 
carried out this proposition and the first 
thing the wife did was to take the money 
and with the three children made the 
trip to Europe. Even in small cases the 
use of the trust company, giving them 
the discretion to carry out the purpose, 
is a mighty good thing.” 
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ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 
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The Glory Of 
Seventy Years To 
Darwin P. Kingsley 


(Continued from page 1) 
vision to lead up to the land where many 
human longings may be satisfied and 
many dreams made realities. 

About the future of life insurance 
therefore I am still prepared to make 
any reasonable assumption. 

Mr. Hugh Farrell says: 

“Before we can look backward with pride 
“We must look forward with vision.” 

I am not flattering myself when I say 
that whether or not I looked forward 
with vision at thirty, retrospection 1s now 
pleasant. That would probably be the 
mental attitude of most people who have 
had a serious purpose in life, if you could 
only get them to stop a bit and reminisce 
at the seventieth milestone. 

All who reach seventy have at least 
had a chance. Whatever life holds of 
opportunity has been theirs. In years 
life has been full. If any such have 
failed to realize the dreams of youth and 
middle age, brevity of days cannot be 
pleaded. 

Whatever a long life should have been 
and whatever it should have achieved 
they must answer for. Men and women 
of my years can plead no alibi. They 
are approaching the end of a long, long 
trail, leading from the “Whence” to the 
“Whither ?” 

Lived in Four States 


I have lived in four states: Vermont, 
where I was a farmer’s son, where 
dreamed of a large world, where I 
worked my way through college; Colo- 
rado, where I first took up a man’s work, 
where I measured my strength with the 
strength of other men; Massachusetts, 
where I entered the field of life insur- 
ance; New York, where for thirty-five 
years I have continued in the work begun 
in Massachusetts. 

Traveled Much 

I have traveled widely. I have seen 
the cities of Europe (including Russia as 
it was under the Czars), Northern Africa 
and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
India with its exquisite Taj Mahal, Egypt, 
Singapore and Hong Kong—two great 
crossroads of the world—Canton, Shang- 
hai, Peking and Japan (J hope yet to see 
South and East Africa and South Amer- 
ica). 

I have always returned from _ these 
journeys somewhat depressed by the gen- 
eral prevalence of superstition, by the 
hatred felt for other peoples by most 
peoples, whether of like color or not, and 
impressed especially with the responsi- 
bility of this country and Canada in the 
deadly struggles that are surely coming. 

At Thirty-one Enters Insurance 


At thirty-one, realizing that I was too 
old to enter the law, a career of which 
I had always dreamed, I entered upon 
what became my life work. I cannot 
truthfully say that I then fully realized 
the social and economic importance of 
life insurance. But it appealed to me; 
it beckoned; it offered vistas that sug- 
gested great and increasing usefulness. 
I have labored in that field for nearly 
forty years. I saw the business go under 
the harrow in 1905. I saw it emerge in 
1907. I have had a part in the amazing 
developments of the succeeding twenty 
years. 

In Early Writings Set Program of Life 

“In the first serious article I ever wrote 
about life insurance, called “The First 
Business of the World” (1897), I set 
forth what seemed to me to be a proper 
program of life for a man who had no 
capital but was nevertheless prepared to 
face the responsibilities of citizenship, 
which involved the obligation to create 
an American home. In that article 
among other things I said: 

“These men” (the insured) “have not 
accumulated wealth as we popularly un- 
derstand it, and never expect to. Early 
in life they recognize the fact that, if 
their years are given up to a struggle 
for the accumulation of money, life will 
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in any event be a failure. They will 
have to live in a small way—deny them- 
selves most of the things which make 
life worth while, and having done all 
this and accumulated a little money, a 
few bad investments, which they are sure 
to make, will at last mean total failure. 
So they adopted a wiser and a broader 
view. They have entered into partner- 
ship with perhaps several hundred thou- 
sand of their fellow men. They live 
handsomely and enjoy all in life that 
is worth while; they cultivate the forces 
of society which elevate and beautify; 
they know that, when their work is done, 
the perpetual partnership into which they 
have entered will insure their families 
such immunity from the ever present 
struggle for existence that they will at 
least have a fair chance.” 


Practiced What He Preached 


I immediately began to practice what 
I preached. Before I was forty-five I 
had taken out a volume of insurance, 
such that, in case of my premature death, 
the proceeds invested at a fair rate of 
interest would enable my wife to live in 
relative comfort and educate our chil- 
dren. 

I have now completed the insurance 
cycle. In some form nearly all my poli- 
cies have matured. 

What life insurance could do for a 
man of my station in life was at first a 
theory. It is now for me a fact. 

Fortunate Beyond Most Men 

In completing that cycle I have been 
fortunate beyond the lot of most men. 

I have been busy in worth-while work. 

I have had good health. 

I have had the love of loyal, generous 
friends and business associates. 

I have had a home life almost singular- 
ly normal, wholesome and happy. 

I have had children who are now clean- 
minded and useful American men, and 
normal, wholesome American women. 

I am and for nearly forty years have 
been part of a great and growing organ- 
ization which is not only serving hu- 
manity but teaching it—teaching how it 
may, at all ages, take the sting out of 
death, how it may rob the grave of com- 
plete victory. 

Just now, with my associates, and by 
direction of the board of directors, I am 
busy planning and erecting a great build- 
ing which will adequately house the home 
office of the company for the next fifty, 
perhaps seventy-five, years. 

Life Fairly Successful 

In reality I am more happily situated 
than I was at thirty. Hazards stood all 
about me then; they are fewer now. The 
“When” which always threatens becomes 
less menacing with each added year. 

Having had all that, I think I may 
claim, as the world wags, to have had 
a fairly successful life, and to have 


reached a point where Fate can do me 
no harm. 

. Life grows more and not less inter- 
esting. Whether it is to last five, ten 
or twenty years longer does not worry 
me in the least. 

Like most men of my age whose bod- 
ies are still strong and minds clear, | 
look facts in the face; but I am little 
more ready at seventy than I was at 
thirty (paraphrasing Bryant)— 

“Yo wrap the drapery of my couch 

About me and lie down to pleasant 

dreams.” 


Will Talk of Life Insurance Until End 


I have talked a good deal while work- 
ing in the last thirty years. This is the 
tourth volume of my “works,” so to 
speak, issued by the New York Life. 

One of the causes for which I pleaded 
earlier was international peace through 
the federation of nations and especially 
through the federation of the English 
speaking nations. But I realized after 
a time that I had made no impression, 
that | could make no impression, and | 
ceased talking about that some years ago. 

But about life insurance I still talk— 
expect to talk until the end. Into the 
address which gives this volume a name 
—‘“Life Insurance Is Light”—I have prob- 
ably condensed the thinking of nearly 
forty years. 

How slowly some of us think. Until 
I began work on that speech I had never 
thought the philosophy of life insurance 
through to a conclusion; and yet the 
conclusions of that address were implicit 
in every speech or talk on life insurance 
that I had previously made; they are 
clearly foreshadowed in “The First Busi- 
ness of the World.” 


Life Insurance Conclusions Sure 


A man may present the harvest of his 
years of thinking, proud and sure of his 
conclusions, and others discover later that 
his conclusions were unsound. That fre- 
quently happens even among scientists. 
It is even more likely to happen to a 
man who has struggled with that most 
mysterious of all things, life and its con- 
servation, and has for himself at least 
thought some things through to a con- 
clusion. 

My conclusions about life insurance, its 
social importance and its political possi- 
bilities, may be found erroneous later on 
—about the time when the laws of gravi- 
tation fail to operate, which may happen. 


May Be Last Book 


This will undoubtedly be the last vol- 
ume of my “works.” The speeches and 
papers in these four volumes make up a 
part of my pleasant landscape of retro- 
spection. They cover almost exactly 
thirty years. 

This volume, like its predecessors, “The 
First Business of the World,” “Militant 
Life Insurance,” “Let Us Have Peace,” 
will not be for sale; it is put out (with- 
out apology for the frequency in this 
“Foreword” of the perpendicular pro- 
noun) for the delectation and perhaps 
inspiration of Nylic men and women. 
May their days be many—as many as 
mine have been and shall be, and as 
happy. 


Table of Contents 


The table of contents of the volume, 
“Life Insurance Is Light,” shows that the 
book is made up of addresses, letters, 
bulletin articles for the New York Life 
agency paper and advertisements of the 
New York Life which have been printed 
from time to time, all written by the 
author. They are: 

“Life Insurance Is Light”; ‘“What’s 
Wrong With Democracy?”; “The Pil- 
grims”; “The Influence of the Pilgrim 
Fathers”; “Anglo-Saxon _ Solidarity”; 
“Raise a Standard”; “The Value of Me- 
morials”; “The Anglo-Saxon Ideal”; 
“Farewell Address”; “Put Yourself in 
His . Place”; “Oriental Trade and an 
American Merchant Marine”; “Introduc- 
ing the Japanese Ambassador”; “Ira 
Allen”; “Impatience With Dam-Fools”; 


“Presentation of Portrait”; “Question- 
naire”; “The Trinity That Makes De- 
Manager”; 


mocracy”; “The 


Business 


ae 


“Introducing M. Vivani’; “Here's a 
Voucher Stronger Than Ever Law Could 
Make”; “John A. McCall”; “Minute on 
the Death of Ex-President Woodrow 
Wilson”; “Complimentary Dinner”; “A 
Pagan to a Priest”; “What It Means to 
Be an American Citizen’; “Are You 
‘Selling’ Life Insurance?”; “Shall We 
Pay the Innkeeper’s Bill?”; “Because 
There Was No Room for Them in the 
Inn”; “To the Policyholders”; ‘the 
Christmas Spirit”; “If Wishes \/ere 
Horses Beggars Would Ride”; “As Ca- 
thedrals Were Built”; “Waste”; “Tradi- 
tions”; “Hang Up Your Stocking”; “Not 
a Commodity, But a Service”; “Anciher 
Lap”; “The Spirit of Christmas”; “The 
Changing Order” “The Greatest Achicve- 
men of Mankind”; “Heralds—Blow | .ust- 
ily’; “Be Grateful, Intelligently” and 
“My Mother.” 


“My Mother” 


The last chapter, “My Mother,” is so 
worth-while and beautiful that we can- 
not forego printing it. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


How shall a man write about his moth- 
er.and not write about himself? How 
shall I tell of the quiet yet powerful in- 
fluence of my mother on me, without 
seeming to claim that thereby she 
achieved something notable ? 

I am the man Cecilia LaDue Kingsley 
brought: into the world, nurtured, 
watched, loved, dreamed about and wor- 
shipped, until she died—just past ninety- 
two years of age (1923). 

If I claim that she accomplished a 
great work, I write myself down an ass. 
If I say that her devotion to me was 
such that no power on earth could have 
persuaded her that I was not a great 
man, I have painted the picture, and 
whether or not I thereby seem an ass is 
unimportant. 


She was a Huguenot in both branches 
of her inheritance. 

Physically she was small, almost dainty 
—and yet she did an amount of manual 
labor that still amazes me as I consider 
it. She was a farmer’s wife. The farm 
was small; there were five children 
Those five had to be fed and clothed 
and educated by what could be raised on 
that bit of cold, stony land, by her and 
her devoted husband. Servants were un- 


known. There was for many years al- 
most no money. Food came off the 
farm. Clothes came off the farm (sheep 


and flax), created by the clever crafts- 
manship of her untiring fingers. The 
spinning wheel sang its song in our house 
almost unceasingly. 


Great Without Knowledge of Greatness 


She was great but had no knowledge 
of her own greatness. She didn’t expect 
to be important. She exemplified almost 
in perfection the finest qualities of wom- 
anhood and motherhood and never knew 
that she did so. She expected no praise 
for what she did, and if praise was o!- 
fered her she blushed and felt ashamed. 

Men have various ambitions. Some are 
realized; more are not. To the man with 
such a mother the realization of m0 
youthful hope is so blessed as to have 
been able to bring rest to those weary 
fingers as age crept on; to have }now! 
that when she finally fell asleep ‘ike @ 
babe in its mother’s arms, mother still 





believed in the greatness and gov dness 
of her boy. 
NEW GROUP CASES 
Group life insurance, recently ta!.cn by 
the Campbell’s Creek Coal Cor pany, 
Dana, West Virginia, with the Co: nect! 


cut General, will give approximate! fou! 
hundred and fifty employees half 
lion dollars insurance protection. The 
cost is to be shared by managemc::t 
employe and 98% of the eligib!: en 
ployes took advantage of the plan. Other 
companies recently taking group |'!¢ 
surance are: Neuse Veneer an Box 
Co., New Bern, N. C.; Springfiel’ Pub- 
lic Market Inc., Springfield, Mass.; J. 
H. Troup Music House, Harrisbury, Ps 
ge the State Hospital at Goldsbor® 
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20th Century Life 
Holds Celebration 


REACHES $5,000 CHICAGO DEBIT 





President Boyer Toastmaster; V.-P. 
Spiegel Says Men Must Not Let 
Success Interfere Future Efforts 





The banquet held by the Twentieth 
Century Life, on the evening of June 4 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, in cele- 
bration of the attainment of the $5,000 
Chicago debit, a goal reached several 
weeks ago, was a decided success accord- 
ing to those that attended. The banquet 
had been planned for an earlier date, 
but was postponed because of the ab- 
sence of Vice-President Spiegel who had 
illness in his family. 

President Boyer was toastmaster, and 
short addresses were made by Vice-Pres- 
idents Spiegel and Driever, Director C. 
W. Howe, Dr. Rudolph Owden, chief 
surgeon of the Augustana Hospital, N. 
A. Nelson, Sr., treasurer, Mutual Trust 
Life, Medical Director Dr. C. O. Getty 
and N. A. Nelson, Jr., vice-president and 
general counsel. : 

Mr. Spiegel’s address was in part as 
follows : ; : 

“Mr. Boyer has stated that in six 
weeks we have accomplished an unbe- 
lievable record. I say we have estab- 
lished a precedent. One of my co-direc- 
tors referred to it some time ago as a 
dangerous precedent. It has always been 
my contention that men who have been 
successful learn to be optimistic, and I 
for one do not believe that we have es- 
tablished a dangerous precedent if we 
continue to function as we started. In 
order to accomplish this it is necessary 
for not alone your board of directors 
and your wonderful president and_ his 
wonderful wife to lead you. We have 
a good general first, a fine colonel, we 
have good captains, but I refer now to 
the rank and file, the regiments you 
might say. We are keyed up, I do not 
mean temporarily, or on Monday, or on 
Tuesday, or any day of the week, but 
every day of the week and every hour 
of the day. 

Urges Increased Effort 


I found in our chain of stores that 
whatever success we have had is because 
of the fact that we have imbued every- 
one of our employes wiih that get-to- 
gether spirit and have keyed them up 
constantly to accomplish better and 
greater things, every day in the week, 
every week of the month and every 
month of the year; and if the Twentieth 
Century is to continue to perform as it 
has the last six weeks it is necessary for 
everyone of you men to give the best 
that there is within yourselves. By that 
I mean that you shall devote every mo- 
ment that you possibly can. In my early 
days when we first started in business 
after my father had met with reverses, 
It was up to me and my brothers to 
show our friends who had helped us and 
furnished us with additional capital to 
Start over again what we could do. Be- 
fore I married I blacked the stoves, I 
loaied the wagon, I collected the ac- 
counts, I kept the books, I sold the 


goods, together with my other brothers. ° 


Sundays to me were like Mondays or 
Tuesdays, nights were like days and if 
the Siegel stores and its mail order bus- 
ness now functioning from coast to coast 
have met with any degree of success it 
is because of the fact that we were the 
officers of the company, but we were 
one of the ‘Boys’ if I might use the 
word. We were one of them, and we 
asked no man to do more than we could, 
ut we did ask every man to do as much 
as we did. Every branch manager that 
we have in our ten chain stores, every 
department head that we have in our 
mail order department, has ‘grown up 
from the ranks and I am not saying it 
because 1 want to drive home the force 
Of our institution by comparison, but I 


want to bring home to every man here 
the absolute necessity of applying them- 
selves. 


Value of Loyalty 


I stated that every manager in our 
stores, every head of our departments 
with few exceptions have grown up from 
the ranks. It has not always been be- 
cause of superior mentality, it has not 
always been because of the fact that they 
were the brightest of the group, but it 
was because of the fact of their loyalty 
and their ability that they have proven 
the fact that they were with us and for 
us, that elevated them to the position 
that they now have. Loyalty means an 
awful lot and I believe you men are all 
Icyal, but when we are only that, loyalty 
alone cannot accomplish the purpose. 

I do not want to burden you by a 
lengthy address, but I want to plead with 
each one of you men to give the Twen- 
tieth Century what they have given you, 
the greatest opportunity, the most liberal 
policy. I said to Mr. Boyer the other 
day that I am not an insurance man, 
but I thought that perhaps we were too 
broad in the manner in which we pay 
our claims, and while I am on that sub- 
ject I just want to give you a compari- 
son. Down South when we were selling 
in the mail order business among the in- 
dustrial classes we found that in certain 
communities and certain places where 
we had done business we could almost 
scent that a customer was emploved, but 
in several communities we found by 
checking up that Manda Adams or Ame- 
lia Waters had refused to pay us and 
had not answered our letters. Then 
right around the corner we would find 
that she had told them that Spiegel’s 
were easy and not to pay them. That 
was one of the things they took into 
account, and it only goes to show you 
how it will be abused if a policyholder 
has got away with something and what 
it would mean. 

“Now with these few words I am going 
to stop. Don’t forget that the greatest ap- 
preciation that you all can show to Mr. 
and Mrs. Boyer is to keep ‘at it’ and ‘at 
it’ and ‘at it. I think the day will come 
within a very short time when each one 
of you as well as your district managers 











will receive a lot of leads. Now you have 
to create your own clientele, and as the 
Twentieth Century grows, the ideas and 
thoughts that the future will have, you 
gentlemen all will have a greater oppor- 
tunity to accomplish greater things than 
you do now, but as I told you, as I said 
to Mr. Boyer, the record that we estab- 
lish is not a dangerous precedent. As 
I look around the room I am positive 
that each man here will go out and do 
more business, even though summer is 
coming you should keep right up in your 
business, as there is plenty of business 
if you go after it. Let’s keep up this 
record. Let’s prove that this banquet, 
which is given because of a $5,000 debit, 
will be repeated from time to time, It 
is in your hands and our hands that our 
success lies.” 





SELLING THE SYRIANS 





Brooklyn Agent Says They Are Most 
Courteous People and Value the 
Social Amenities 


According to agents who work the 
weekly debit in Brooklyn, the Syrians 
are the most hospitable and courteous 
of all the folk they call to see. Speak- 
ing of his experience with these people, 
an agent for The Prudential remarked: 

“The Syrian people value friendship 
and the social amenities of life, and when 
one calls at their homes he is usually 
invited to sip coffee and smoke a ciga- 
rette or two. An agent would never think 
of refusing, for they are rather inclined 
to feel slighted if one does not accept 
their invitation. The women also smoke 
and they offer cigarettes to visitors as 
the men do. Upon entering a home, you 
will often find the men sitting upon fine 
rugs in the center of the floor smoking 
long pipes.” 

Sometimes an agent will sit in a home 
for two hours, drink several cups of cof- 
fee and smoke half a dozen cigarettes 
before he sells a policy. Agents say it is 
next to impossible to sell one of these 
people on a first call; that they must 
know the agent and be on friendly terms 
with him before they become at all re- 
ceptive. 

Strange agents have sometimes called 
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back of every door bell. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 


Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 

















THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 
Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 34 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 




















Industrial Life Insurance— 
Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America | 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 














Officers s 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J, Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


S. R. Drown, Secretary 
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to make collections and have been re- 
fused because they were not known. 
When the regular agent on the debit 
appeared, payments have been made 
promptly. 

Another thing the agent spoke of was 
the extreme’ cleanliness of the Syrians. 
He said their houses are always kept in 
good order, so that it is a pleasant ex- 
perience to visit them. 





TRANSFER IS COMPLETED 





Public Savings Life Records Now At 
Home Office of Western & 
Southern 
The stupendous task of transferring 
the business of the Public Savings Life 
from Indianapolis to the Western and 
Southern Life in Cincinnati has now 
been accomplished. 
Much of the credit for the success of 
this undertaking is due to Albert 
Wachtel, efficiency expert and manager 
of the purchasing department of the 
Western and Southern Life, who per- 
sonally supervised all the details of ship- 
ping the vast home office records of the 
former Public Savings Life to the home 
office of the Western and Southern Life, 
which company took over the $136,000,- 
000 business of the Public Savings on 

April 18. 

Every clerk, every desk, every card or 
filing cabinet was carefully indexed and 
location alloted in the respective West- 
ern and Southern home office depart- 
ments. Therefore, upon arrival at Cin- 
cinnati no time was lost or anything 
misfiled or misdirected. The new equip- 
ment began to function instantly and 
without a hitch. 





WORKING THE DEBIT 


Agents of the Equitable Life of the 
District of Columbia in the southern and 
mid-western territories are making an 
excellent showing. Many of the agents 
already have over 200% of their allot- 
ment for the year to date. Agent Mahan, 
of Steubenville, Ohio, recently displaced 
Agent Crosten of Cleveland from first 
place for the amount of increased busi- 
ness written. The Steubenville district 
has at present the best condition of debit 
and is the only one below the “dead line.” 

4s 


The Walther staff of the Equitable Life 
of the District of Columbia, at Cleve- 
land, are making a fine showing in the 
matter of keeping their arrears down. 
The Becker staff at Wheeling, W. Va., 
are still in second place. The Ricketts 
staff at Columbus lost their hold on third 
place, but the Harned staff of Columbus 
took it over. 





WOLFE—MAGINNIS 


Cupid completed another successful 
drive in the home office of the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation with 
the announcement of the marriage of 
Miss Bertha V. Maginnis, former assist- 
ant manager of the publicity department, 
and daughter of President John C. Ma- 
ginnis. Miss Maginnis was quietly mar- 
ried in Ellicott City, May 30, to Carl 
Wolfe of Allentown, Pa., nephew of A. 
V. Weaver, assistant secretary-treasurer 
of the Eureka-Maryland Assurance. Miss 
Maginnis has been assistant manager of 
the publicity department since her grad- 
uation from Goucher College three year$ 
ago. Mr. Wolfe was recently graduated 
from Bucknell University with high hon- 
ors. The newlyweds will live in Spring- 
field, Mass., where Mr. Wolfe’s office is 
located. 





STEUBENVILLE’S RECORD 
The Steubenville district of the Equita- 
ble Life of the District of Columbia is 
making a good record in the amount of 


industrial business it-is writing: Steuben- 


ville is primarily an ordinary district, but 
they are making good progress in the 
industrial department. 

The Hutchison staff at Steubenville, 
Ohio, is at present carrying off the hon- 
ors for its work in both the ordinary and 
industrial departments. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
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RELIEVING CROWDED COURT 
DOCKETS 

A committee representing the bench 
and bar of New York State has made 
the recommendation that laws be estab- 
lished providing for the formation of a 
commission to adjust automobile accident 
cases. ‘This recommendation has been 
made after six months of intensive study 
into the congestion in court dockets 
caused by a multitude of cases. 

It was pointed out by this committee 
in its survey recently that nearly 27,500 
damage cases were then pending in the 
courts of Manhattan, with more than 
9,000 in the Bronx, and that the majority 
of the suits growing out of motor acci- 
dents, in which from $200 to $10,000 was 
claimed, were settled for from $25 to 
$100. Surely this is a condition which 
calls for immediate action. 

While it is not certain as to what form 
the suggested commission will take, it is 
believed that it will be fashioned after 
the workmen’s compensation bureau. 
Amendments will be offered specifying 
the different kinds of automobile acci- 
dents and an attempt will be made for 
the fixing of definite awards. 

There is food for thought in this sug- 
gestion, for a wider application of the 


plan might go far to remove the evils 
growing out of the collusion of shyster 


lawyers and venal doctors and hospital 
employes. 





LINDBERGH AND INSURANCE 

The Eastern Underwriter enthusiastic- 
ally adds its bit to the tremendous wel- 
come being accorded this week in New 
York city to the valiant trans-Atlantic 
pioneer in aviation, Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh. He has not only stimulated 
national interest in the development of 
commercial aviation in this country and 
better cemented bonds of friendship be- 
tween France and the United States, but 
he will be responsible for a more rapid 
growth of aviation insurance than would 
have occurred had he not crossed the 
ocean successfully. 

Aviation insurance is one of the babies, 
comparatively speaking, among the many 
forms of protection written here. It got 


a running start after the war when the 
country was flooded with army machines 
sold to private citizens. But the move- 
ment met with serious setbacks when 
these airplanes brought on many more 
losses than expected. For the last three 
or four years aviation insurance has been 
written in the United States by only the 
smallest handful of companies, most of 
it (and that was very little) being placed 
in England. 

During 1926 the pendulum began to 
swing in the other direction. Several 
commercial air lines were licensed by the 
Federal government. The air conquests 
of Commander Byrd and others placed 
aviation on the front pages of the daily 
newspapers. But it has remained for the 
blond-haired youth of twenty-five years 
of age, whose own machine carried cer- 
tain forms of aircraft insurance on its 
flight across the United States, te give 
the big push that is destined to mean 
much for aviation insurance as an Amer- 
ican business enterprise. 





3% GAIN IN LIFE INSURANCE 





This Percentage of Increase Showed 
By 45 Companies in U. S. for First 
Five Months of 1927 
The production of new life insurance 
companies in the United States was 3% 
greater during the first five months of 
this year than during the corresponding 
period of 1926, according to a statement 
made by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents this week. This five- 
month increase is shown despite a de- 
crease of 7/10 of 1% in the amount of 
new business paid for during May of this 

year. 

The compilation aggregates the new 
business records—exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—of 45 
member companies, which have 81% of 
the total volume of life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For the five-month period, the total 
new business of all classes written by 
the 45 companies was $4,832,000,000 
against $4.692,000,000 during the same pe- 
riod of 1926—an increase of 3.0%. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $3,393,- 
000.000 against $3,260,000,000—a gain of 
41%. Industrial amounted to $1;103,000,- 
000 against $1,083,000,000—an increase of 
1.9%. Group amounted to $336,000,000 
against $349,000.000—a decrease of 3.6%. 

For the month of May the total new 
business of all classes was $987,000.000 
against $994,000.000 during May of 1926— 
a decrease of 7/10 of 1%. New ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $700,000,000 
against $702,000,000—a decrease of 4/10 
of 1%. Industrial amounted to $241,000,- 
000 against $235,000,000— an increase of 
2.7%. Group was $46,000,000 against 
$57,000,000—a decrease of 19.1%. 





AGENT BACKS LINDBERGH 





E. C. Thompson, St. Louis, Behind Move 
To Start Airplane Manufacturing Co. 
With Aviator President 

The first tie-up which insurance had 
with the world famous Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh, who flew “The Spirit of 
St. Louis” from the Pacific Coast to 
New York with one stop and then across 
the Atlantic Ocean to Le Bourget Field, 
France, came with the insuring of “The 
Spirit of St. Louis” by the Independence 
Companies of Philadelphia. 

A second tie-up with insurance comes 
in the announcement from St. Louis by 
Earl C. Thompson, president of the 
Commonwealth Insurance Agency of that 
city, one of the financial backers of Lind- 
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R. H. KEFFER 








Roscoe H. Keffer, who will be head of 
the new agency in New York of the 
Aetna Life, has been general agent for 
the company at Scranton since 1911. He 
first started in Mr. Pursell’s office, in 
Mauch Chunk, and when the office of the 
company was opened in Scranton Mr. 
Keffer was sent to manage it. In 1913 
he was made general agent for the acci- 
dent and liability field. In 1916 his field 
was widened and he was made general 
agent for the life department. 

ee Xx 


Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of 
the Travelers, after a brief trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced that the 
National Radio Commission will prob- 
ably correct the new wave-length assign- 
ment given to radio station WTIC of 
the Travelers company. The frequency 
to which the station was to be shifted 
would have caused interference in recep- 
tioin from WJZ, New York. 

Ae oe 


J. W. Longnecker of the Hartford Fire, 
Clarence T. Hubbard of the Automobile, 
and Leon A. Soper of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life were chosen vice-presidents in 
charge of sales and advertising, presi- 
dent, and secretary respectively of “The 
Utility Manufacturing Comapny,” a fic- 
titious concern organized by the Adver- 
tising Club of Hartford as part of an 
educational campaign in selling methods. 

. se 


Miss Lillian E. Tracy, president of the 
Two Hartfords Girls’ Club, who is to di- 
rect a.pageant given by the Hartford 
Fire, was featured in the society column 
of the Hartford “Courant.” 








bergh, that plans are under way to build - 


a $1,000,000 airplane factory in St. Louis, 
if Colonel Lindbergh will consent to ac- 
cept the presidency of the concern. 

A committee of five was appointed to 
draw plans for this new enterprise and 
prominent in the committee are M. E. 
Singleton, president of the Missouri State 
Life, and W. Frank Carter, attorney and 
vice-president of that company. 





COMPANY DECLARED BANKRUPT 

The Lancashire & General of London 
has been declared bankrupt by the Brit- 
ish Chancery Court at its session Mon- 
day of this week. This information was 
received by cable Wednesday by Solo- 
mon J. Rosenblum, a prominent insur- 
ance attorney. 


Raymond C. Mayer, who at one time 
did considerable publicity work for the 
Metropolitan Life and The Prudential, 
is now operating his own publicity bu- 
reau in co-operation with C. F. Hughes, 
former business manager of the New 
York “Times” and New York “World.” 
The name of the firm is Mayer-Hughes, 
Mr. Mayer spent nearly a year in Wash- 
ington handling some work in connec- 
tion with the National Academy of Sci- 
ences campaign in behalf of pure science, 
the campaign being headed by Herbert 
Hoover. Among those associated with 
the project were Elihu Root, Owen D. 
Young, Gano Dunn, Col. E. M. House 
and Andrew W. Mellon. Mr. Mayer has 
had a great deal of experience in scien- 
tific, economic and welfare publicity 
work and was in charge of the Wash- 
ington Information Bureau in the cam- 
paign which elected President Coolidge 
and Vice-President Dawes. 

aes ines Pa 


Bryan H. Atwater, chief clerk of the 
Connecticut department, has a home- 
stead in Berlin, Conn., with a long his- 
tory. At the time when it was the 
Fuller Tavern it was used by George 
Washington and his staff for a short 
time. Mr. Atwater was honored in May 
by his office associates and Commissioner 
Dunham on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his joining the Department. Com- 
missioner Dunham congratulated Mr. At- 
water on behalf of the department. A 
basket of roses was presented by the 
employes. Mr. Atwater has served under 
{cur commissioners. 

i oe 


Borg, Rusch & Boyd, Inc., insurance 
agents at Hackensack, N. J., have been 
incorporated with a capital of $125,000. 
The incorporators include Charles H. 
Borg, of North Bergen; James F. Boyd, 
of Hackensack, and Joseph L. Rusch, of 
Englewood. 

ae 


Florence Clarendon, secretary to Henry 
Moir, president of the U. S. Life, is 
traveling through Europe. At the pres- 
ent time she is visiting France and is 
accompanied by Mr. Moir’s eldest daugh- 
ter. 

* x x . 

Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, will attend the annual re- 
union of the class of 1892 at Princeton 
University which will be held from June 
I7 to Zi. 

ea ie 


William L. Simrell, representative of 
the Mutual Life in Brooklyn, retired last 
week as president of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. He remains a 
member of the executive committee. 

i, a 


Carson J. Tully, Jr., of the United 
Security Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia was elected edu- 
cational director of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. 





LONDON’S NEW “AQ” POLICY 


The London Guarantee & Accident has 
put on the market a new accident policy 
known as the “AQ,” the special feature 
ot which is a provision for the payment 
of double indemnity for automobile ac- 
cidents. This provision is incorporated 
in the policy and is not added by et- 
dorsement, 3 

This policy may be sold in any unit 
of $1,500 principal sum and $5 weekly in- 
demnity, up to $37,500 principal sum and 
$125 weekly indemnity. 

The company also makes known 4 
“passenger aviation rider” which may be 
attached to its better forms of contract, 
furnishing coverage without additional 
charge for injuries sustained in passen- 
ger travel by airplane or dirigible ait 
ship. 
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“Evening Post” Series on Life Insurance 
Companies 

Frank J. Williams, a crack Wall Street 
newspaper reporter, is writing an inter- 
esting series of articles on the growth 
of the insurance business in America for 
the New York “Evening Post.” ‘The ar- 
ticles have been widely read and dis- 
cussed and the response of the insurance 
public has been most gratifying. The se- 
ries bristles with dramatic stories of the 
men who were pioneers in insurance and 
cleared the way for the great builders 
who were to come after them. These 
stories are full of human interest, and 
carry the reader back to the early days 
of the Civil War and to the picturesque 
period of the 49ers when men crossed the 
continent to seek a fortune in the gold 
fields of California. Pathos, humor, 
tragedy, all are blended in these thrill- 
ing narratives of the lives of grim, stout- 
hearted men who fought to save the in- 
surance business in this country from 
disaster. 

Glimpses of American History 

One gets interesting glimpses of Am- 
erican history in these articles. One 
thinks of the Civil War and such things 
as the Fugitive Slave Law and the Em- 
ancipation Proclamation of Abraham 
Lincoln as he reads that a certain F. 
Alonzo Clarke, of Richmond, Va., re- 
ceived $225 from the New York Life 
upon the death of one of his slaves, this 
being the amount of insurance upon the 
slave’s life. There is probably, as the 
writer of the series suggests, a good deal 
of unwritten history in the files of these 
life insurance companies. 

Such interesting episodes as the attack 
upon Fort Sumpter, S. C., the last stand 
of the famous Indian fighter, Custer, and 
the sinking of the battleship Maine in 
Santiago Harbor are mentioned in some 
of the letters in the old files of the New 
York Life. Some of the men who played 
a leading part in these historical events 
had their lives insured. 


New York Life’s Files 

The names of authors, soldiers, states- 
men, adventurers, religious fanatics, all 
come into the history of life insurance 
here in America. It is interesting to 
note that General Lew Wallace, the fa- 
mous author of “Ben-Hur,” and other 
novels, started life as an insurance agent. 
He failed, however, and was compelled 
to turn to another calling. Following is 
an interesting bit from a letter written 
by General Wallace to the New York 
ife from Indianapolis, January 14, 1850: 
_ “You would oblige me and forward the 
interest of the company very much by 
Sending me a list of persons to whom 
losses have been paid within a month 
or two past. I’ll have to ‘puff’ here con- 
siderably. Two other companies have 
agencies of older date and so far they 
ave the advantage of me. I'll have to 


work up with them, as it were, ‘hand 
Over hand,’ ” 
A Dramatic Episode 
For sheer drama it would be hard to 
beat the following incident anywhere in 
the history of the insurance business. A 
tter from Major General G. Foster to 

















the New York Life dated Fort Sumter, 
S. C., under date of February 14, 1861, 
reads in part as follows: 

“If we are attacked by the forces of 
South Carolina and I lose my life, will 
en pay my policy to my fam- 
ily? 

_The company’s president, Morris 
Franklin, who handled most of the com- 
pany’s correspondence during the Civil 
War, actuated by patriotic motives, re- 
plied as follows: 

“The insurance policy does not legally 
cover, but the patriotism of the trustees 
would waive the legal question.” 

The “Evening Post” writer comments 
succinctly on this as follows: 

“And so while Major Anderson’s little 
band watched the preparations for the 
attack on Fort Sumter, Major Foster 
thought of his insurance policy.” 

The New York Life files contain an 
application bearing the name of the mar- 
tyred President Garfield. Although Mr. 
Garfield had applied for insurance only 
a few months prior to his death, the 
company paid $25,000 to his beneficiary 
after his assassination and waived the 
usual proofs of death. One notes with 
interest that Lieut. Darwin R. Merritt, 
who went down with the Maine in 1898, 
was insured in the New York Life. 


Romance of the Metropolitan 


The story about the Metropolitan Life 
contains some interesting references to 
industrial insurance and the financial 
strain under which the company was 
laboring at about the time this branch 
of the business was started. 

“In the 70s, the most dismal time for 
the insurance companies,” says the 
writer for the “Post,” Mr. Knapp 
showed his virility. Business in ordinary 
had dwindled considerably, so he de- 
cided to write industrial insurance—that 
is, insurance collected weekly for rela- 
tively small amounts, under which all 
members of a family could be insured.” 

The writer then tells of President 
Knapp’s trip to London for the pur- 
pose of studying the methods of the 
London Prudential and arranged to bring 
some experienced English agents to Am- 
erica with him. 

It was in November, 1879, that the 
Metropolitan Life began to write indus- 
trial and the experiment has proved al- 
together successful. During this trying 
period, says “The Post,” the treasury 
was severely taxed to meet the financial 
needs of the company. President Knapp 
is quoted as saying at this time: 

“T have sunk $650,000 in it. It has 
probably gone up in smoke.” 

Then follows the story of how Presi- 
dent Knapp raised $400,000 to subscribe 
to new Metropolitan stock by mortgag- 
ing his own home. The money was 
raised but the officers of the company 
were to pass through many anxious 
months before the crisis was over. The 
company’s surplus continued to dwindle 
and demands were constantly being made 
on the treasury. 


Fights for Child Insurance 
One of the most interesting features 


of the Metropolitan’s history is Haley 
Fiske’s fight for child insurance. 

“Mr. Fiske’s spirited battles in the 
agitation against child insurance have 
made history in the insurance business,” 
says the “Post” writer. “As the Metro- 
politan was the leading company in in- 
dustrial insurance it had to bear the bur- 
den of the defense. In March, 1923, the 
law of New York state relating to the 
insurance of children was amended to 
permit the insurance of children under 
one year of age.” 

“If the hurrying thousands who set 
their watches to the musical chimes of 
the great clock in the Metropolitan Tow- 
er, Madison Square,” says the writer, 
“understood the language of the bells 
they would hear a story of romance and 
progress extraordinary, of figures to 
stagger the imagination.” 

Insurance Conditions in 1850 

The following incident, which is re- 
lated about The Prudential ,shows quite 
clearly the sad condition in which the 
insurance business found itself in the 
50s. The story is taken from the ‘Rem- 
iniscences of The Prudential Insurance 
Company in America,” a book by Robert 
H. McCarter, former Attorney General 
of the State of New Jersey. He writes 
as follows: 

“I was told once by Dr. Leslie D. 
Ward, in the early days of the company, 
when he was both vice-president and 
medical director, as we passed the home 
of one of their policyholders, who had 
a policy for $500, who was said to be 
dying: ‘If that old lady dies, we are 
ruined.’ ” 

Prudential’s Early History 

The early history of The Prudential 
centres around the activities of John F. 
Dryden, a man of vision and ideals. It 
was he who organized and started this 
company in 1875. He had scant funds 
and the first offices were located in the 
basement of the State Bank at Broad 
and Markets streets, Newark, N. J. The 
personnel consisted of six men. Today 
the company has five buildings covering 
approximately 773,000 square feet in the 
business centre of Newark. It employs 
25,783 persons and 7,000 of these are 
employed at the home office. 

Mr. Dryden early saw the need of a 
system of life insurance which would 
meet the requirements of the wage earn- 
ers and their families. He made an ex- 
haustive study of the whole subject of 
life insurance and ultimately attained a 
mastery of its history and principles. He 
was a pioneer in the work of indusirial 
insurance. 

The “Post” says of Mr. Dryden’s plans 
in connection with the launching of in- 
dustrial insurance: 

“Mr. Dryden decided that it was en- 
tirely feasible and practicable to con- 
struct on a business basis a plan of life 
insurance for the masses combining the 
three elements of a friendly society the- 
ory; namely, the assurance of a sum 
certain payable at death, the payment 
of a sum certain during sickness, and the 
payment of a sum certain during inca- 
pacity or old age.” 

John F. Dryden died in 1911 and was 
succeeded by his son Forrest F, Dryden. 
The younger Dryden suffered a nervous 
breakdown in 1922 and resigned. It was 
at this time that Edward D. Duffield 
was chosen president of the company 
by the board of directors. Mr. Duffield 
had been an attorney and became affi- 
liated with The Prudential in 1913. He 
has been at the helm ever since, and 
The Prudential has shown remarkable 
growth under his administration of its 
affairs. 

The “Post” writer mentions some in- 
teresting death claims that the company 
has paid. “The only death in the battle 
of Santiago was a Prudential casualty,” 
he says. “Twenty-three claims were 
paid after the Iroquois Theatre fire in 
Chicaso: In the General Slocum disas- 
ter The Prudential lost 212 policyhold- 
ers. Many policyholders were lost in 
the sinking of the Titanic, the torpedo- 
ing of the Lusitania, the Eastland ex- 
cursion boat sinking, the Ohio and In- 
diana floods of 1913, the sinking of the 
Empress of Ireland, the explosion at 
Halifax and Eddystone, Pa. and the 


Knickerbocker fire in Washington. 

Noted Names in Mutual Life Files 

The files of the Mutual Life contains 
an application baring the signature of 
William H. Seward, who was secretary 
of state in the cabinet of Abraham Lin- 
coln. He was instrumental in bringing 
about the purchase of the territory of 
Alaska from Russia. Other notables 
among the earliest policyholders of the 
Mutual Life were such men as Fletcher 
Harper, Jr., and Tamison M. Harper, 
founders of “Harper’s Magazine.” An- 
other distinguished name is that of Ezra 
Cornell, of Ithaca, N. Y., founder of Cor- 
nell University. Cyrus W. Field, who 
laid the first cable across the Atlantic, 
also was a policyholder in the Mutual 
Life. His was an ordinary life policy 
for $10,000 and all dividends during the 
first 26 years were taken in the form of 
paid-up additions to the policy. 

“According to an historical sketch pub- 
lished by the company,” says the “Fost” 
writer, “there are several interesting en- 
tries in the policy relating to Mr. Field’s 
insurance. 

“For an extra premium of $50 he ob- 
tained permission in 1849 to make one 
voyage to Europe. 

“Later he got permission to travel in 
the United States, south of Maryland, 
Kentucky and Tennessee and in the ter- 
ritory of Minnesota from May 24 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1851. 

“In 1853 for an extra premium of 1 
per cent. of the face amount of the pol- 
icy, he obtained permission to travel in 
certain countries of South America. 

“In 1854 he got permission to travel 
in the United Provinces of North Am- 
erica and Europe generally without 
charging any extra premium.” 

Another name on the list of the Mu- 
tual’s noted policyholders is that of 
Lieut. Edward R. S. Canby, U. S. A,, 
afterward noted Union general in the 
Civil War. General Canby, while hold- 
ing a peace conference with the Modoc 
Indians in Oregon in 1873, was murdered 
by them together with two other peace 
commissioners. 

Borrowed to Pay Claims 

“The story is told,” says the “Post,” 
“that when the first death occurred there 
was not cash enough in the Mutual 
Life’s treasury to pay the claim of $5,000. 
The company was amply solvent, but its 
funds had been so closely invested that 
to meet the claim it was necessary either 
to borrow or to sell securities at a sac- 
rifice. The former alternative was adopt- 
ed and the president and one of the 
trustees obtained the money at a bank 
on their personal note.” 

This great company, which had not 
enough cash on hand to pay its first 
death claim eighty-three years ago, had 
on its books at the end of last year 
1,171,265 policies representing $3,513,573,- 
813 and reserves against policies of $683,- 
502,968. 

Rise of Northwestern Mutual 

“The history of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual,” says the “Post,” “goes back to 
the crude pioneer days in Wisconsin 
when expeditions against the Indians 
were not uncommon and men placed a 
premium on courage and determination. 
Insurance companies in the West were 
common enough in those days although 
rarely did the mushroom concerns tackle 
the life business. Life insurance was so 
uninviting from a business point of view , 
that it was seldom considered in the cor- 
porate name.” 

The early history of the Northwestern 
Mutual is to be read in the life of one 
man from New York who may properly 
be called one of the pioneers of the life 
insurance business in Wisconsin. Gen- 
eral John C. Johnston was in the seven- 
ties when he arrived in the State of Wis- 
consin, purchased a farm near Janesville 
and later built a large stone mansion 
which is standing to this day. He was 
a picturesque figure, tall and rawboned, 
his face wrinkled like parchment, his 
white hair falling in curls over his ears. 
He loo'-ed the adventurer that he was. 

The early history of the life of Gen- 
eral Johnston is shrouded in obscurity. 
It has been said that he never was .a 


(Continued on page 42) 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








N. J. Fire Rates At 
Lowest Average Level 


LEON WATSON MAKES REPORT 





Rate Last Year Was .817, Compared 
With Average Rate of .894 for 
17-Year Period; Other Facts 





Leon A. Watson, expert rater for the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey, 
submitted his annual report last week 
in New York to the companies subscrib- 
ing to his services. His report covers 
the period from June 1, 1926, to May 31, 
1927. At the close of his fiscal year 206 
of the 278 fire insurance companies ad- 
mitted to New Jersey had individually 
designated Mr. Watson as their expert. 
This includes eight mutual fire compa- 
nies. 

The outstanding liability in New Jer- 
sey for fire companies other than do- 
mestic mutuals was at the end of last 
year $4,342,539,300, compared with $3,- 
823,008,174 in 1925 and $1,114,478,873 in 
1910, Premiums last year were $35,473,- 
045, against $31,520,004 in 1925, and $10,- 
189,579 in 1910. Losses incurred in 1926 
were $16,300,560, compared with $15,480,- 
734 in 1925 and $4,805,558 in 1910. The 
burning rate, liability versus losses in- 
curred, was .00375 last year, against 
00405 in 1925, and .00431 in 1910. The 
average rate declined last year to .817 
from .825 in 1925 and .914 in 1910. The 
loss ratio last year was .4600, against .491 
in 1925 and 472 in 1910. In 1916, the 
year of the Black Tom disaster the loss 
ratio was .784. It was lowest in 1920, 
when it was .430. 

“From this report: you will observe 
that there is approximately $520,000,000 
more liability in 1926 than in 1925,” said 
Mr. Watson in his report; “approximate- 
ly $4,000,000 more premium in 1926 than 
in 1925, and approximately $820,009 more 
of incurred losses in 1926 than in 1925. 
The average rate for the state dropped 
from .825 in 1925 to .817 in 1926, and the 
joss ratio dropped from .491 in 1925 to 
46 in 1926. 

“As an item of interest I have taken 
the statements of those companies which 
have designated me their expert, and I 
find that of the total liability of $4,342,- 
539,306 these companies assumed $3,671,- 
509,831, and of the total premium of $35,- 
473,045 these companies have $30,509,960, 
and of the total losses incurred of $16,- 
300,560 these companies had $13,709,116, 
and that the average rate of these com- 
panies was .831, and the loss ratio .449. 

Daily Report Criticisms 

“On June 1, 1926, we started a system 
of follow-up reminders of criticisms of 
daily reports, by which thirty, sixty and 
ninety day notices of outstanding viola- 
tions were sent to the companies, and a 
copy of the original criticism is sent to 
the agent. One gratifying feature has 
been that because the agents became im- 
pressed with the necessity for correcting 
the violations, they have been more care- 
ful in the original preparation of the 
policy, and the number of original criti- 
cisms have been materially’ reduced, as 
is evidenced by a comparison of the fig- 
ures of the fiscal year 1925-1926 which 
shows that 12.53% of the daily reports 
checked were criticized, while in the 
fiscal year 1926-1927 only 10.81% were 
criticized. 

“A change in the personnel of the ex- 
ecutives was made necessary by the res- 
ignation of Deputy Expert David Hinck- 
ley, who left on April 16, 1927, to be- 
come secretary of the committee on rates 
and rating methods of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association. The position of 
deputy expert has not been filled. In- 
stead we have reinstated the position of 
general superintendent, to which Rich- 
ard Monahan, formerly superintendent 
of the rating and inspection departments, 


has been promoted. John E. T. Mc- 
Clellan, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of the rating and inspection depart- 
ment, has succeeded Mr. Monahan as 
superintendent, and we have appointed 
cur most capable inspector, Albert N. 
White, as chief inspector. These 
changes, naturally have disturbed us to 
a considerable extent, but will work out 
satisfactorily in a short time. 
Average Rate Satisfactory 


“We have observed the general com- 
ment -on the inadequacy of rates 
throughout the country and have studied 
the situation as it applies to New Jersey. 
We believe that there are certain towns 
and certain classes of risks that have 
been quite unprofitable, but as the gen- 
eral average has been quite satisfactory, 
and produced a favorable loss ratio, we 
have not felt that it was advisable to 
make any general increase, but do be- 
lieve that a revision of our schedules, so 
as to obtain higher rates on the poorer 
risks of a class, and some method to 
obtain increases in rates in particularly 
unprofitable towns, will more satisfactor- 
ily meet the situation, and we have 
started these revisions.” 





BLUE GOOSE IN AFRICA 





Prospects Good for Forming Ponds in 
Cape Town and Johannesburg; 
G. A. Leyds in Charge 

Grand Wielder of the Goose Quill Paul 
E. Rudd of the Blue Goose, has just re- 
ceived a response to his letter written 
early in April to Branch Manager G. A. 
Leyds of the Netherlands at Cape Town, 
South Africa, indicating that there is a 
probability of a Pond being organized 
not only at Cape Town but at Johannes- 
burg as well. Mr. Leyds has in the 
past organized two branches of the Ro- 
tary Club so is well versed in that kind 
of work. In his letter considerably in- 
teresting information is given insurance- 
wise regarding that part of the country. 

Only British, South African and Hol- 
land companies are doing business down 
there. Cape Town is the headquarters 
of the companies, while Johannesburg is 
the largest city in South Africa and the 
largest industrial center. A few of the 
companies have their head office there. 
The main office of the Insurance Coun- 
cil for South Africa, dealing with fire 
insurance, and also of the African Acci- 
dent Insurance Council, are located in 
Cape Town. 





TRAVELERS FIRE CHANGES 





P. G. W. Anderson Made Assistant to 
Manager of Eastern Dept.; W. E. 
Boyd, W. C. Roberts Advanced 
Announcement is made by the Travel- 
ers Fire of the promotion of P. G. W. 
Anderson to the home office as an assist- 
ant to Manager Frank W. Young of the 
Eastern department. Mr. Anderson 
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There is a definite danger line when it comes to property 


insurance 
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Agents of The Home of New York are always on the alert 
to see that their clients are advised as to the correct kind and 


amount of insurance. 
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It is after a loss, when the insured realizes the futility of 
being underinsured. There is a real danger to property owners 
in not “guarding the danger line’’ of their insurance values. 


THE HOME 








came to the Travelers Fire early in its 
organization and has been engaged in 
the supervision of its training school as 
well as supervisor of the agency field 
service, engaged in sales conferences 
with Travelers producers throughout the 
country. 

July 1 W. E. Boyd, Jr., manager at 
Buffalo, will be advanced to the home 
office to succeed Mr. Anderson as super- 
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Established 1879 
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OTHER LIABILITIES ° 
NET SURPLUS 2 ° 


U. S.—Statement December 31, 1926 


 $8,132,324.02 
1,981,557.73 
790,346.75 
5,360,419.54 
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visor of agency field service. Mr. Boyd 
has had many years’ experience in pro 
duction activities and educational work. 
For many years his hobby has been the 
direction of night classes in fire insur 
ance in the Buffalo Y. M. C. A. As suc 
cessor to Mr. Boyd, Walter O. Roberts 
has been appointed manager at Bulfalo. 
Mr. Roberts is a field man of long and 
successful experience and is thoroughly 
familiar with western New York condt 
tions, having supervised that field 10! 
one of the largest American companies 
for a number of years. Manager Rob- 
erts will assume his new duties on [uly | 





PERMITS MULTIPLE AGENCIES 


The Associated Fire & Casualty Ut 
derwriters of Oklahoma City has 0 ‘ficial 
ly amended the by-laws to perm't. the 
Retailers Fire to plant as many loca 
agents as is desired. The change, whic 
was unanimous, was made because the 
Retailers is the only fire insurance com 
pany having its home office in Oki 
homa City. To show its appreciation ° 
the courtesy the company has announce 
that planting with more than one loca 
agency in the same city, will not extem 
beyond Oklahoma City, and no other ll 
nor town in the state will have mot 
than one local agent for this company: 
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Please send, free, a copy of Roger W. 
Babson’s letter and ‘“‘The Local Agent 
and Automatic Sprinklers.” 














‘‘No business man in his right mind could turn down shat.”’ 


Why Hawkins Got off the 5:11 


The sight of Hawkins bustling across the Rosedale Golf 
Links was slightly comical. But Hawkins was in a hurry—a 
terrible hurry. He wanted to help Tom Fallon. Tom was 
making good in the Reliance Insurance Agency. Hawkins was 
a bookkeeper there. He’d watched Tom come forging ahead 
with a fatherly eye. And here the youngster was out playing 
golf with another chap from the office while one of his best 
accounts was about to be lifted right out of his hands. 

‘““What’s the excitement?’’ hailed Tom. 

“Tom, you’ve got to keep Mr. Allenby away from his 
office tomorrow,”’ panted Hawkins. ‘‘Invite him out for a day 
of golf. A couple of fellows from an out of town agency are 
going to see him and try to take the Allenby Mills insurance 
away. If they see Mr. Allenby before you do, they'll get the 
business.”’ 

Tom: ‘‘When did you get this scoop, Hawkins? Been seeing 
a fortune teller?”’ 

Hawkins: (a little injured) ‘‘No I haven't, Tom. I’ve been 
sitting in front of a couple of loud talkers on the 5:11. They’ve 
been hashing over the way they’re going to stage their sales- 
talk. I got off at Rosedale in the ms of catching you.”’ 

Tom: ‘That was certainly mighty decent, Hawkins. What 
is the story they’re going to give Mr. Allenby?”’ 

Hawkins: ‘‘As far as I can remember the details, it’s like 
this: they say that Mr. Allenby has always held off having 
those thirty-year old buildings equipped with sprinklers. He 
never could be persuaded to put up the money. Now these 
fellows are going to show him how the equipment can buy 
itself.”’ 

Tom: ‘‘You mean they’ll finance the sprinklers out of sav- 
ings in insurance premiums?” 

_ Hawkins: (eagerly) ‘‘Yes, that’s it. The savings between 
the present rate being paid by Allenby Mills and the lower 


one that goes into effect when sprinklers are installed will pay 
for the equipment in five or six years. And the Allenby crowd 
probably won't have to put up a cent of capital. No business 
man in his right mind could turn down a proposition like that.”’ 

Tom: ‘‘That’s the way I figured, too, when I sprung the idea 
about three months—"’ 

Hawkins: (breaking in delightedly) ‘““You mean that you 
have already sold the Allenby Mills on the idea?’’ 

Tom: “‘Right you are, Hawkins. And I not only sold the 
idea, but sold Mr. Allenby on getting the best sort of service 
on the financing and installation of the sprinklers. An open 
letter from Roger W. Babson to Grinnell Company, endorsing 
the sprinklers-for-premiums plan turned the trick. It was easy, 
then, to have Mr. Allenby place all details into Grinnell Com- 
pany’s hands. They’re the biggest in the business you know 
—and there’s no danger of anything going sour when they 
undertake responsibility. I took no chances of letting some 
small contractor wreck the good impression I had made.”’ 

Hawkins: ‘“That’s fine. I’m delighted—and relieved. But 
gosh, I’m tired.”’ 

Tom: ‘‘Come along, and I'll show you how to play the 
nineteenth hole. A little toasting is in order anyway—to the 
increased business coming my way from the Allenby Mills.”’ 

* * * * 

The stand-in an agent has with the clients he has shown 
how to get sprinkler protection out of savings in premiums, 
helps him sell new lines and increased coverage in old ones. 
Many of the biggest agencies freely admit that the proposition 
has helped them get where they are today. Read about them 
in the free booklet, ‘‘The Local Agent and Automatic Sprin- 
klers.’’ Send the coupon for a copy today. Ask, also, for a copy 
of Roger W. Babson’s open letter. Address Grinnell Company, 
Inc., 253 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 
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Adjuster Commends 
National Board Move 


MANY EVILS TO BE CORRECTED 





Criticises Methods of Some Companies 
in Fixing Worth of Their 
Fire Loss Adjusters 





An experienced fire insurance adjuster 
and former company executive in charge 
of loss adjustments has written a com- 
munication to the editor of The Eastern 
Underwriter in which he lists some im- 
provements that might be made with _re- 
spect to loss matters, now that the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 1s 
preparing to conduct an active investi- 
gation of loss conditions the country 
over. The letter follows: 

The matter of loss adjustments ap- 
pears to be receiving considerable at- 
tention from the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters. It is time it did. There 
is room for improvement. As an ex- 
executive having had to do with loss 


matters for a number of years may I 
express myself of an opinion based upon 
a wide and varied experience. : 

The National Board is heading in the 
right direction but under its present 
press of canvas will not reach its goal. 
No one who knows will dispute that 
thousands of dollars are lost yearly to 
the insurance companies through incom- 
petency, over-valuation of services and 
actual fraud. Incompetency through be- 
lieving that a knowledge of bookkeeping, 
of market prices and the ability to wave 
a forefinger in an assured’s face and 
assume a pedagogic, didactic or inquisi- 
torial manner is all there is to adjust- 
ing. No one can make a greater mis- 
take. To the man proficient in his art— 
for the fully equipped adjuster is an 
artist—the first is academic and the last 
not required at all. The best results are 
obtained by the man who has gentle 
manners, who can impress the assured 
with his sense of fairness, who has had 
sufficient experience to have a psycho- 
logical insight into the character of the 
assured at a glance or after a few mo- 
ments of conversation in a friendly man- 
ner and act accordingly. 

Humor An Essential Quality 

I recall several cases where I was able 
to put crooks behind the bars or made 
them abandon their claims by letting 
them think I was rather an ass or as 
crooked as they were. And, of course, 
while a proper dignity has its place at 
all times a sense of humor is absolutely 
necessary just to show that while you 
may be an adjuster you have some ad- 
mirable human points. The assured, es- 
pecially if it be a woman, often thinks 
an adjuster hasn't. 

A neighbor of mine, a merchant of 
high repute, suffered a water damage in 
his store through fire in adjoining prem- 
ises. I had no personal interest for my 
company, but being friendly with the 
man looked it over and made a mental 
estimate. As I knew the adjuster for 
the companies and his reputation for 
“closeness” I asked the merchant how he 
had found him. Gravely, but with a 
twinkle in his eye, he said: “I found him 
out—very much out. That man must 
cost his companies thousands of dollars. 
He told me how he had been irritated 
by the adjuster’s manners—or lack of 
them—and methods, and what he had 
settled for. 

“Good heavens,” I exclaimed, “you cer- 
tainly got away with murder.” 2 

He looked thoughtfully at me and said: 
“He brought it on himself.” 

Later I met the adjuster and asked 
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him how he got along with my friend, 
the merchant. 

“Tough customer,” he answered, “but 
I knew how to handle him.” 

And there you are. I went around the 
corner and smiled loudly. It is trite to 
say that no one knows the probably ac- 
tual loss better than the owner of the 
material. God has made all men differ- 
ent. The adjuster who cannot fit in 
mentally with the assured lacks an es- 
sential quality in an adjuster. 

Over-Valuation of Services 

The average adjuster—mind you, I say 
the average—comes away from a loss and 
believes he has made a close adjustment, 
if not actually gotten the better of the 
assured. The probability is he has done 
neither. If he has done his darndest 
and been fair it is all the company has 
a right to expect. He should not be 
asked to say how many hours he spent 
over it, how long he chinned with the 
assured over a glass of sarsaparilla, 
wheher he met the wife os kissed the 
baby, or got there by Pullman, smoker 
or on the hoof, or whether he used a 
hotel or the jail. To ask such questions 
presupposes you are employing a man 
who will bear watching. If you are fool- 
ish enough to employ such a man he will 
beat you anyway and you deserve it. 

Several years ago I was sent for by 
a prominent company and offered the po- 
sition of special agent for northern New 
York. I wanted it. The salary was 
good, the opening desirable. But I was 
required to fill out a daily report ac- 
counting for my hours between eight- 
thirty and five o’clock. I refused it and 
told the manager if he could not trust 
me, if, as the report showed, the com- 
pany lacked confidence in my using ev- 
ery honest effort to advance its interest 
without tying a string to me, he showed 
little wisdom in wanting me. 

I afterward went with a company for 
which I traveled 2,000 miles a month, 
mostly at night, took trains at three and 
four o’clock in the morning to reach the 
next place and did stunts in their inter- 
est because I had their confidence and 
appreciated it. In this connection let me 
relate a brief story. 

When I was employing adjusters I 


used a man who had been with this 
daily reporting company for many years 
as special agent. He was then independ- 
ent. I sent him into Maryland on a to- 
tal loss in the country, fifteen miles from 
the agency. With his papers came his 
bill. One item was $12 for livery. I 
questioned it, knowing livery prices were 
low in that country. He told a graphic 
story of the long ride behind a pair of 
black horses over bad roads, starting at 
six o’clock in the morning and getting 
back to the hotel late in the evening. I 
paid the bill. About two weeks after I 
met the agent who told me the adjuster 
never left the hotel but settled the loss 
on his represenation. I got a refund of 
the entire bill. Remember this man had 
been daily reporting to his company for 
several years. 

_ It was my custom when employing ad- 
justers to trail their work on their first 
few assignments, and occasionally after- 
ward. It is wise. The man at the desk 
knows nothing of the amount of loss, 
time taken in adjusting, or in fact any 
of the merits or demerits of the case. 
He is at the mercy of the adjuster. 


Reopening Adjusted Losses 

One man settled a loss for $75 which 
I afterwards adjusted for $25. Small 
figures, but the principal is there. An- 
other for $6,000—$1,000 of which he was 
to share with a go-between. I reopened 
and closed for $4,200. In one case where 
I happened to pass the damage done on 
my way to and from home, two loss com- 
mittee adjusters spent one hour investi- 
gating and three hours adjusting with a 
public adjuster. One man put in a bill 
for $100; the other for $50. I saw the 
bills. Cases like these can be multiplied 
from my own experience. 

The remedy is to employ only those 
adjusters in whom you can have confi- 
dence, both as to their ability and hon- 
esty—and there are many of them—to 
have them.charge their expenses, item- 
ized as far as their judgment directs is 
necessary; and to send them in with a 
full and comprehensive report of all the 
essential facts surrounding the case and 
let a sub-committee of the loss commit- 
tee authorize the payment for what the 
service is worth, with naturally the right 


WESTCHESTER AGENTS TO MEET 





Gathering Next Monday at White 
Plains; Gardner and Darrow to 
Speak; Golf in Afternoon 
The get-together and organization 
meeting of the Westchester County [n- 
surance Agents Association will be held 
next Monday morning, June 20, at 1().30 
o'clock at the Gedney Farm Golf Club, 
Ridgeway, White Plains, N. Y. The ton- 
tative program of the meeting calls for 
a business session and invited speakers 
in the morning, a luncheon and goli in 
the afternoon. The speakers at. this 
meeting will include President Frank L, 
Gardner of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and W. W. Darrow, 

advertising manager of the Home. 

The total membership of the West- 
chester Association is slightly over 30 
members, who are well distributed and 
representative of the business of the 
county. Allan C. Stevens of White 
Plains is president, Arthur J. Dealy of 
New Rochelle, vice-president, and E, 
Paul Schaefer of Mount Kisco, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





KENTUCKY ASS’N MEETING 

The program has been printed and dis- 
tributed for the thirty-third semi-annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Fire Under- 
writers’ Association, being held at Crab 
Orchard Springs, Ky., June 16 and 17, 
A meeting of the association was sched- 
uled for yesterday morning of the Fire 
Underwriters, there being no set pro- 
gram, and no set talks scheduled. It is 
understood that there would be several 
informal talks, made by various visitors 
as called upon. Among visitors who 
planned to attend were J. R. Wilbur, 
vice-president of the America Fore, 
chairman of the governing committee of 
the Union, from Chicago; James F, Jo- 
seph, special representative of the 
Union; Richard E. Verner, manager of 
the fire prevention department, Kentucky 
Actuarial Bureau, and Herbert W. Rob- 
ertson, of the Hanover. 





NEW WYOMING COMMISSIONER 

Lyle L. Jay of Casper has been ap- 
pointed insurance commissioner of 
Wyoming to succeed John M. Fairchild 
who died recently. Mr. Jay was a for- 
mer deputy state insurance commission- 
er. Mrs. Blanche Fairfield, widow of the 
late insurance commissioner, was ap- 
pointed inheritance tax collector, while 
Otto W. Jessen, who was _ inheritance 
tax collector, is advanced to the office 
of deputy insurance commissioner. 





NEW SAFETY COURSE 

The Newark Safety Council has an- 
nounced that a safety course for com- 
mercial automobile drivers will be opened 
on Monday, June 20. The course will 
consist of five lectures and will be given 
for five consecutive Mondays in the Pub- 
lic Service Auditorium. 





ROBERT S. DEATRICK DIES | 
Robert S. Deatrick of Columbus, Ohio, 
special agent of the Home fleet in that 
state, died recently. He is survived by 
his widow and two children. He was the 
son of C. T. Deatrick, veteran state 
agent of the Home in Ohio. 





of appeal which would not be often ex- 
ercised if the work is done, as it dcubt- 
less would be, fairly and without p:eju- 
dice. 

To say that one man is worth $25, an- 
other $40 per diem is to foster ‘ard 
feelings. Hard feelings are the parents 
of indifferent work. 

Sincerely, 
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Neal Bassett As Seen 
By Newark Newspaper 


INSURANCE MAN AND FINANCIER 





Newark Appreciative of Executive Who 
Has Developed Firemen’s Group Into 
National Prominence 





Neal Bassett, president of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark, and head of the group 
of affiliated companies, was the subject 
of one of a series of articles on finan- 
cial personalities in a recent issue of the 
Newark Sunday “Call.” Mr. Bassett. *n 
addition to being one of the most ca- 
pable executives in fire insurance circles, 
is likewise highly regarded as an expert 
fnancier and is a leading figure, in the 
important city of Newark, N. J. Vice 

The article in the “Call” explains in 
its first sentence why Mr. Bassett has 
achieved so much in fire insurance. It 
says: “In all Newark there is probably 
00 man who gives closer application to 
his job than does Neal Bassett.” He 
however, denies that the Firemen’s is a 
one man company and told the “Call” 


orter that: ; ; 
That imputation is unjust to the di- 
rectors, other officers and employes of 
this company. All have worked in ad- 
vancing the company to its present posi- 
tion. I admit, however, that the Fire- 
men’s is my chief interest, and believe 
that no man can achieve success unless 
he spends himself in his chosen field = 
endeavor. It is true that I frequently 
work long hours, but I enjoy doing it. 
While I had a vision some years ago 
of what this company could eventually 
develop in business, it could not — 
been brought about without the loya 
ipport of my associates. . 
a When iis, Bowett joined the Fire- 
men’s in 1901 the “Call” says the pre- 
mium income of the company for the 
year previous was $350,000, and by Bee 
uary 1, 1916, it had reached $2,725,240. 
Last year with its affiliated companies it 
was $25,001,307. These figures may ¢€X- 
plain why Mr. Bassett has become a 
of the leading fire underwriters of the 
country. 


From the South 


- Bassett inherits a liking for hard 
on ae father and grandfather — 
physicians and the latter was a — 
practitioner and writer on medical top 
ics of his time. In fact, Dr. William 
Osler wrote a book about him. The —. 
ily are descendants of the family of ar 
ard Bassett, of Delaware, one of the 
framers and signers of the —— 
of the United States. Most of the le- 
scendants lived in the South, and it bn 
in Huntsville, Ala. September 3, ae A 
that Mr. Bassett was born, He was e - 
cated in private schools in the ages -_ 
went to work at 20 as clerk in a — 
insurance company in Waco, Tex. ‘. < 
he hes been engaged in fire insurance a 
his business career. He spent seven 
years in Waco and in 1898 became a 
special agent for several insurance ae 
panies, with his office in New Or ae 
and \Vaco. Shortly afterwards he more 
to Chicago, and it was in 1901 vag e 
was offered a special agency of the a 
men’s. The offer came through a 
H. Dunham, the president, and Char - 
Colyer, vice-president, and Mr. Basse 
made his first trip to Newark to see 
them. 





QUIZ AUTO RECIPROCAL 
Hearing on the order of the yarn = 
depariment that the Federal pseanevegpat i 
Ndianapolis reciprocal, show cause why 
it should not be deprived of its Michi 
gan license, has been set for June 20, 
and it is anticipated that no further 
Dostponements will be countenanced by 
ommissioner Charles D. Livingston. The 
earing was twice deferred on plea of the 
exchange that it could not prepare te 

¢ a showing in the time allowed. 


FIREMAN’S FUND CHANGE 





W. S. Lilly Retires as Special Agent in 
Eastern Pennsylvania; Is Succeeded 
by Ralph R. Taylor 
Special Agent W. S. Lilly of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1898 and who until now was 
in charge of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
territory, retired on Wednesday of this 
week under arrangement that continues 
his connection with the Fireman’s Funa 
but leaves him free to devote himself to 
personal interests and to enjoy a well 
deserved rest. He has been succeeded 
by Ralph R. Taylor. Mr. Lilly was ap- 
pointed a local agent of the company in 
1898, later supervising a limited district 
territory and in 1918 being made special 
agent for six counties in Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Taylor was born in Baltimore, 
Md., and comes of an old insurance fam 
ily, his father having been a member of 
the firm of Jeness & Taylor in that city. 
He later engaging in business for him- 
self as agent and general agent, During 
the world war he saw active service in 
France, and following his return he was 
associated for a short while with the 
National Union as special agent in Penn- 
sylvania. For the last three years prior 
to his association with the Fireman’s 
Fund group, he was connected with the 
Joseph & Fisher Agency in Harrisburg 
and joined the Home Fire & Marine in 
January, 1927, for special field develop- 
ment work in Pennsylvania. He will 


have his headquarters now in Harris- 
burg. 





ST. LOUIS ASS’N. CHANGES 

On Wednesday, June 22, at a special 
meeting of the entire membership, the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of St. 
Louis, Mo., will vote on a number of 
amendments to the organization’s consti- 
tution and by-laws which if adopted will 
practically reorganize the body. The 
Proposed changes have already been 
unanimously approved by the associa- 
tion’s executive committee and the mem- 
bers of the committee have recom- 
mended the organization as a whole vote 
in favor of the amendments. 

The Principal purpose of the amend- 
ments is to make the organization more 
democratic and to remove some of the 
objections to its methods of operation 
raised by many of the smaller agents of 


the city, especially those in the outlying 
sections, 





W. L. SANDIDGE DIES 
William L. Sandidge, veteran chief of 
the Lynchburg, Va., fire department, 
who died suddenly recently, had been 
with the department for forty-one years 
and had been chief since 1900. He suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack while engaged 


in inspecting cattle on his farm near that 
city. 





NATIONAL FIRE BUYS B’LD’G. 

The National Fire of Hartford has 
bought from the Aetna Life of the same 
city a four story building at 94 Trum- 
bull street, Hartford, to be used for ad- 
ditional office space as the property ad- 
— the National Fire’s building on two 
sides. 





DANN GOES TO HOME OFFICE 

Joseph A Dann, who had been head 
counterman in the local office of the 
London Assurance Corporation, has fre- 
signed to become affiliated with the 
Travelers Fire at its home office in Hart- 
ford. 





FRANK E, BURKE SAILS 

Frank E. Burke, vice-president of the 
Home, together with Mrs. Burke, sailed 
Wednesday for England on the Maure- 
tania. They plan to spend a month or 
more in the British Isles, France and 
some of the other Continental coun- 
tries. 





William McMurray, Inc., Rockville 
Centre, N. Y., general insurance agency 
and brokerage business, has been char- 
tered at Albany with $5,000 capital. Wil- 
liam McMurray, J. Howard Watson and 
Edith H. Watson, of Rockville Centre, 
are the incorporators, 
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The following letter and postscript from an agent 
tells its own tragic story. “He was not interested 
in Tornado insurance.” 
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Of course such lessons should get to the public— 
not just to agents. We will do our part by supplying 
agents facsimile reprints of the above /etter only 
free upon request.. 


ETNA [Fire] INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 
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1927 Connecticut 
Laws Are Reviewed 


STRICTER CONTROL OF AGENTS 





Date For Filing Tax Returns Changed; 
Company and Agents’ License 
Dates Also Altered 





Insurance legislation of far-reaching 
importance came before the Connecticut 
Legislature which has just concluded its 
session of 1927, according to a summary 
issued by the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment. The most important measure 
sponsored by the department which 
passed the Legislature was one provid- 
ing for a revision of the state laws re- 
garding insurance agents. 

The object of the bill was to simplify 
and clarify the existing law. The law as 
amended will enable the department to 
exert a stricter supervision over agents 
and more particularly over persons act- 
ing as agents illegally. Persons solicit- 
ing insurance are now examined by the 
department sufficiently to protect the 
public against ignorant misrepresenta- 
tions by unqualified agents. A new fea- 
ture of the law is a provision for the 
licensing of public adjusters. 


Tax Date Changed 


Several bills were passed changing 
somewhat the procedure of the insur- 
ance department. The date of filing tax 
returns has been changed from January 
31 to March 1. The complexity of the 
business, especially the fire insurance 
business, caused by the great amount of 
reinsurance in force nowadays, has made 
it practically impossible for a large com- 
pany to secure accurate tax figures on 
January 31. It has been of no advantage 
to the department to have tax returns 
in at this early date, inasmuch as they 
had to be checked with the annual state- 
ments, which are not required until 
March 1. 
been perfectly willing to endorse this 
change, giving the companies more time 
to file their return. 

The date of issuing company licenses 
and agents’ licenses has also been 
changed from April 1 until May 1. This 
has been done in order to enable the 
department to have sufficient time to 
audit all annual statements filed with it 
before the time for renewal of license. 
Annual statements are due on March 
1, and this new bill gives the depart- 
ment two months in which time it will 
be able to audit the statements of the 
450 companies licensed in Connecticut, 
before it is necessary to decide whethet 
or not to re-license. Agents’ licenses 

i 


Hence the department has 








Head Office: 


Organized 1859 


Insurance Company 
of America. 


709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 





STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1927 





Capital 
Premium Reserve 


Net Surplus 
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Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities. 


Total Assets ...... eerey eer 


$ 1,500,000.00 
9,167,654.77 
1,382,985.00 
7,064,683.11 


$19,115,322.88 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........ 


ee 


$.8,564,683.11 





FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - 
LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and 


WINDSTORM - TORNADO - SPRINKLER 
RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION - USE and OCCUPANCY 














BUFFALO AGENCIES MERGED 





Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co. Absorbs Mc- 
Pherson-Carter Co.; Many Well- 
Known Agents In Each Office 


Two of the leading insurance agencies 
of Buffalo, N. Y., have effected a con- 
solidation. The Armstrong-Roth-Cady 
Co., Inc., and the McPherson-Carter Co. 
have merged under the name of the first 
named agency. Offices will be continued 
in the Marine Trust Building. The 
Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co. is one of the 
oldest and largest general insurance 
agencies in Buffalo and was organized in 
1863. The following are members of the 
agency: Edward C. Roth, Thomas G. 
Perkins, Frank W. Fiske, A. Burte Arm- 
strong, Charles M. Clarke, Nelson C. 
Spencer, Albert Dodge, Leonard R. Bis- 
sell and Manson Fiske. 

The McPherson-Carter Co. started 
business in 1908 and has grown into a 
large and profitable agency. Ward H. 
McPherson, who recently finished his 
term as president of the New York State 








naturally must expire on the same date 
as the company licenses. 

The law regarding the filing of annual 
statements has been simplified. Up to 
the present time there have been sepa- 
rate laws with separate provisions for 
each class of insurance carriers. These 
laws have been repealed and a single 
statute has been passed which requires 
all companies to file an annual statement 
in such form and in such detail as is 
required by the insurance commissioner. 


Association of Local Agents, James M. 
Carter, vice-president of the Manufac- 
turers & Traders Peoples Trust Co. and 
Norman K. Butler compose this firm. 
The merger will make the Armstrong- 
Roth-Cady Co., Inc., the latest agency 
in Buffalo or that section of the country 
and also makes it possible for the: com- 
bined agencies to give their clients un- 
limited and splendid service in any line 
of insurance. 





C. N. ARMSTRONG DIES 


Charles N. Armstrong, president of the 
Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co. of Buffalo, 
died last Thursday at the age of sixty- 
nine years. He had been in ill, health 
for some time. Mr. Armstrong inherited 
his love for insurance and spent his en- 
tire business life as an insurance man. 
His father, C. B. Armstrong, organized 
in 1863 the agency of C. B. Armstrong 
& Co., which later became a constituent 
part of the Armstrong-Roth-Cady agen- 
cy and his son entered the agency at 
a young age. N. Armstrong, who 
had a host of friends in insurance, is 
survived by a son and daughter and two 
brothers, A. Burt Armstrong, of the 
agency, and William B. Armstrong, presi- 
dent of the American Piano Company. 


TO ATTEND OREGON CONCLAVE 

Dr. Otto Wagner, Jacob Rueter and 
Charles S. Chandler of the Board of 
Fire Commissioners of Elizabeth, N. J., 
will attend the fifty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs, which will be held at 
Portland, Oregon, from August 9 to 12. 
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Little Legislation 
Enacted In Canada 


COURT COSTS LAW CHANGED 





Ontario Also Repeals Act Which Re- 
quired Special Notice to Assured 
Concerning Property 





This year witnessed the enactment of 
insurance legislation by the legislatures 
in Canada of British Columbia, Albe:ta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontirio 
and by the Parliament of Canada. No 
insurance legislation was enacted in 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or 
Prince Edward Island. Alberta antici- 
pated discussion at this year’s conference 
of the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
by the enactment of legislation with ref- 
erence to the over-insurance of fire risks. 
Saskatchewan amended its resident 
agency law to eliminate the necessity oi 
an approval of the risk by the resident 
agent. 

The insurance laws of Ontario were 
consolidated in 1924 by an Act cited “The 
Ontario Insurance Act, 1924,” which 
came into force January i 1925. Mis- 
cellaneous amendments were effected in 
the years 1925 and 1926. Further mis- 
cellaneous amendments were effected at 
the recent session by an Act cited “The 
Ontario Insurance Act, 1927. 

Section 80 of the Act was amended by 
adding a subsection to provide that 
where an insurer conducts the defence 
in an action on behalf of an insured per- 
son the judge may direct the costs, if 
awarded against the plaintiff, to be paid 
to the insurer and, if awarded to the 
plaintiff, to be paid by the insurer. The 
fact that the defendant is insured must 
not be communicated to the jury dur- 
ing the course of the trial. 

Section 96 of the Act, which required 
a special separate notice to be sent to 
the policyholder where any stipulation 
affecting the user, condition, location or 
maintenance of the insured property was 
inserted in a fire policy, was repealed 
and the section uniformly in force in 
four other provinces which requires no 
special notice apart from the policy and 
leaves it to the court to determine 
whether or not the stipulation is just 
and reasonable, was substituted therefor. 

A new section 165a was added to make 
it unnecessary to issue a new policy 
every time the subject-matter of a con: 
tract is changed; for example, when the 
insured buys a new car. 
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well qualified agents 
will do well to consider The Carolina 
for representation in their agency. 


rom 


Furnishings, 
because 


and 
But 
aren't 


the 
the 


June 
month of brides. 
Each new home that is 
established needs insur- 
ance protection for its 
valuable wedding gifts 
house furnishings. 
new homes 
only 
Many grooms and brides 
of past years have ne- 


NSURANCE THOUGHTS 


Carolinian— 


In the month of June, what coverage 
provides an unusually good source of 
premium revenue? 

The answer is House 
Insurance, 






is the 


ones. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


glected to protect their 


sc thane 


houses and furnishings—or if they did 
insure them, have not kept the valua- 
tion up to date. 
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If properly approached, 
most grooms can be per- 
suaded to provide for the 
future happiness of their 
brides in an insurance 
way. Sell them Hoitse 
Furnishings Insurance 
this month.... When sell- 
ing them a policy in The 
Carolina, you provide 
protection in an old-line 
stock company, which 
spells safe insurance. 

—The Carolinian 
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“AMERICA FCRE” 











“AMERICA FORE” 


June 13th, 1927. 


TO OUR SPECIAL AGENTS: 


The “Spirit of ’76” was a composite of courage, will power and 
self-sacrifice, and gave birth to “American Ideals”’. 


That spirit is a heritage to the American people and will live on 
forever. Captain Charles A. Lindbergh, who alone in his mono- 
plane, “The Spirit of St. Louis”, with just a bite to eat, took off 
from New York City early on the morning of Friday, May 20th, 
alighting in Paris on the night of May 2lst, spanning the great 
Atlantic in the record-breaking time of thirty-three and a half hours 
in the most daring and thrilling flight in the history of aviation, has 
again demonstrated this. His courage, will power and self-sacrifice 
have captured the hearts of the world and brought pride to every 
American. 


It is the “Spirit of ’76” that has made America, and it is that 
spirit in our organization that has made “‘America Fore”’. 


The spirit of an organization is its life blood. As the spirit 
rises the organization prospers, and as the spirit wanes the organiza- 
tion deteriorates. It is your courage, will power and self-sacrifice 
that will win the hearts of our agents, the appreciation of our 
policyholders, and the pride of your officials. 


The “Spirit of ’76” made this land of opportunity. That same 
spirit of courage, will power and self-sacrifice, of service to our agents 
and policyholders, will make “America Fore” flourish and triumph. 


America is still the land of opportunity. 


Sincerely yours, 


a 


Chairman of the Board 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


he CONTINENTAL FirRsTAMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


(ERNEST STURM,Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L.HAID, President 








**AMERICA FORE” 
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Policy Voided When 
Manager Burned Risk 


HARTFORD WINS COURT CASE 





Federal Court Reviews Assured’s Plea 
That Lower Court Erred in 
Charging the Jury 





The Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States in the Southern District 
of West Virginia decided recently that 
the Hartford Fire was not liable for a 
loss when the manager of the property, 
who was also a large creditor of the in- 
solvent company, had wilfully burned 
the insured property. The case was that 
of the Kimball Ice Company at Kimball, 
W. Va., against the Hartford to recover 
on two policies for $2,800 and $8,000, the 
first covering the building and the lat- 
ter the machinery and other fixtures. 
These policies were taken out by the 
manager, Sol Kaufman, who was owner 
of one-fourth of the total stock of the 
ice company. The court affirmed the de- 
cision of the trial court in holding for 
the insurance company. 

The fire occurred on May 12, 1924, 
three months after the policies had been 
issued, causing a total loss. The Hart- 
ford denied liability, claiming the prop- 
erty had been burned for the insurance. 
The Kimball Ice Co. in turn denied the 
allegations of the insurance company. 

In his opinion of the court Judge Wad- 
dill said in part: . 

“The court passed upon the questions 
raised by the pleadings, as will herein- 
after be specifically shown. The jury 
returned a verdict in favor of the in- 
surance company upon the issues joined. 

“Plaintiff: thereupon moved in court 
to set aside the verdict of the jury, first, 
as contrary to the law and the evidence; 
second, for error in admitting improper 
and refusing to receive proper testi- 
mony; and, third, because of error in 
the court’s charge to the jury. It is 
to the court’s action in the particulars 
mentioned that this writ of error is 
sued out. 

“The assignments 
briefly considered. 

“(A) The assignments involve the rul- 
ing of the lower court upon the several 
technical questions raised by the defend- 
aut’s plea upon the merits, and specifi- 
cally enumerated in the bill of particu- 
lars filed setting forth the same. 


Why Company Denied Liability 


“Defendant insisted that the policies 
contained provisions, conditions and war- 
ranties disentitling a recovery thereun- 
der, arising, among other things, from 
the act of the plaintiff, a manufacturing 
establishment, in discontinuing operation 
of the plant for ten days; for its failure 
tc have an unconditional and sole own- 
ership in fee of the property insured; 
in permitting the insured premises to 
become vacant and not occupied for a pe- 
riod of longer than ten days; and for its 
failure to give immediate notice in writ- 
ing of the alleged loss and damage to 
the property insured, with a view of 
further protecting the same or any part 
thereof not actually burned. 

“The several questions thus presented 
are ordinarily of vital importance, as af- 
fecting the liability under an insurance 
policy, and as to each of which there is 
much contrariety of opinion among the 
courts. 

“They all become of little moment 
here, as the court submitted the same, 
that is, the question as to the provisions, 
conditions and warranties of the policies 
to the jury to be determined in the light 
of the facts properly applicable to the 
same, which rulings of the court were 
favorable to the plaintiff, as well as its 
comments upon the weight and sufficien- 
cy of the testimony, and the right to in- 
troduce the same, to which no excep- 
tions were taken by plaintiff, and the 
assignments of error hence do not pre- 
sent any alleged error in the action of 
the court in the respects mentioned. 

“(B) The defendant, predicated upon 
the clause in the policy denying to the 


of error will be 


assured the right of recovery ‘where the 
hazard is increased by any means with- 
in the knowledge or control of the in- 
sured,’ interposed its plea that the plain- 
tiff was not entitled to a recovery be- 
cause the fire resulted from the wrongful 
and fraudulent act of plaintiff’s mana- 
ger and stockholder, who at the time 
was in complete charge and control of 
the plant and property. 


Burden on Defendant to Prove Wrongful 
Act 

“This plea the plaintiff moved to strike 
out, which the court overruled; and the 
court thereupon in its charge submitted 
that question also to the jury, instruct- 
ing them as follows: 

“*The court instructs the jury that the 
defendant having interposed the defense 
that the plaintiff’s property was wilfully 
burned at the instance of Sol Kaufman, 
a stockholder and general manager of 
the plaintiff, the burden is on the de- 
fendant to make out this defense by a 
preponderance of the evidence.’ 

““T further instruct the jury, that if 
you believe from all the evidence, that is, 
if you have real faith in yourself, that 
this property was wilfully burned at the 
instance of Kaufman, a stockholder and 
general manager of the plaintiff, then 
you should find for the defendant.’ 

“The instruction of the court given at 
the instance of the plaintiff upon the 
burden of proof on the issue as to the 
burning of plaintiff’s property, and the 
necessity of the defendant to establish 





its defense by a preponderance of the 
testimony, is manifestly free from error. 

“The issue on this plea involved en- 
tirely affirmative matter introduced by 
the defendant as the reason why the 
plaintiff should not recover; and the 
burden of proof in such circumstances, 
as well as the preponderance thereof, 
properly rested upon the party offering 
the plea. This calls for no citation of 
authority. 

“The instruction as to the right of re- 
covery under such plea, especially ex- 
cepted to by the plaintiff, and set forth 
in its assignment of error, presents a 
more serious and difficult question; but 
one which, taking the instruction as 
given in the light of the court’s ruling 
is, we think, free from error. 

“The court in the instruction charged 
the jury that if the burning was at the 
instance of Kaufman, a stockholder and 
general manager of the plaintiff, that 
alone was sufficient to warrant finding 
a verdict for the defendant. 

Recovery Not Possible if One in Control 
Did Act 


“We are inclined to think this view is 
correct in this case and that there can 
clearly be no recovery in the circum- 
stances here, where the general mana- 
ger of the property was the owner of 
one-fourth of the entire capital stock of 
the plaintiff, a large creditor of the com- 
pany, which was wholly insolvent, and 
who, at the time of taking out the in- 
surance and of the fire was in exclusive 








“OLD TRONSIDES” 





Have You Contributed to the 
Restoration Fund? 





writer: 


keep “Old Ironsides” afloat. 


Sixty-four years in business. 








The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Boston received the following request from a well-known under- 


“IT notice in the March issue of The John Hancock 
Signature a reference to ‘Old Ironsides.’ 
“One of my associates in the office has asked me to 
obtain if possible one of these pictures, and I would 
like to have one myself. Therefore I am enclosing 
my check in the amount of fifty cents.” 


While the John Hancock is not acting as agent for the Navy 
Department in the sale of pictures, the Agency and Clerical 
Force, as well as Home Office executives, are all working to 


If any underwriter wishes to secure this beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the “Old Ironsides” painting by Gordon Grant, noted 
marine artist, and will send in 25c, we will see that he gets the 
picture and the Navy Department the money. Address Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


4 Now insuring Two Billion Five Hundred 
Million Dollars on nearly 6,000,000 policies. Safe and secure in Every Way. 














control and management of the prop- 
erty, the other officers and owners 
neither participating in nor having 
knowledge of what was being done with 
the property, or the taking out of the 
insurance. 

“The right of recovery upon an insur- 
ance policy in behalf of stockholders 
and owners of the company, is not neces- 
sarily defeated or prejudicially affected 
by the action of an officer of the com- 
pany acting in an improper manner; but 
where in a case like the present, espe- 
cially if there was fraud or wrong do- 
ing on the part of the company’s rep- 
resentative in procuring the policy, it 
presents a very different question. 

“This is undoubtedly true where the 
specific charge of fraud in the procure- 
ment of the policies and the actual burn- 
ing of the property is made against the 
chief officer of the company, who acted 
in behalf of the company in effecting 
the insurance, and who was at all times 
in the exclusive management and control 
of the property.” 


COMMISSIONER’S PROGRAM 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has been called for Thurs- 
day, July 21, at 10 a. m, at the Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, to arrange the program 
for the fifty-eighth annual session of the 
convention, according to notices being sent 
out by Commissioner Button of Virginia, 
secretary. It is requested that suggested 
topics for the program be sént in to the 
secretary without delay. Commissioners 
who are not members of the committee 
are invited to attend its sessions. 


NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


New fire prevention book which makes 
an especial appeal to children, has made 
its appearance in New York. It is en- 
titled “Sparks, Fire Prevention Rhymes 
and Stories” and was written by Valine 
Hobbs, and published by the Pioneer 
Publishing Co. of Fort Worth, Texas. 
The purpose of the book is to teach 
children the principles of fire prevention 
in a way that will be both interesting 
and instructive. Many of the common 
hazards are treated by the author who 
also has illustrated the book. The read- 
er is intended principally for pupils in 
the third and fourth grades. 











COMPLETES TOUR OF VIRGINIA 


Jesse Waller, assistant secretary of the 
Aetna Fire, who has just completed a 
tour of Virginia, visiting agencies of the 
company in various parts of the state, 
reports that he found conditions in sat- 
isfactory shape. He was_ especially 
pleased to note that the state was hav- 
ing comparatively few fires of any con- 
sequence. 





SEEK CLOSER RELATIONS 


The establishing of closer relations be- 
tween the associations of insurance 
agents and the United States League of 
Building and Loan Associations is one 
of the objects of a better relations com- 
mittee of the latter organization. An ex- 
change of speakers between the groups 
has been suggested as a way of further- 
ing this purpose. 





FLORIDA POND MEETING 

At the annual meeting of Florida pond 
of the Blue Goose held in Orlando, Fla, 
on May 26 and 27, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: |. K 
Spader, most royal gander; Wm. J. 
Young, supervisor of the flock; J. A 
Mable, custodian of the goslings; F. W. 
Brundick, Jr., guardian of the pond; 
Charles M. Goodman, keeper of the 
golden goose egg; R. Dickinson, 
wielder of the goose quill. 


STANDARD HOSE THREAD 


The Maryland legislature recently 
enacted a law, effective June 1, making 
it unlawful to sell any fire hose, hydrant, 
fire engine or other equipment for fire 
protection purposes that is not equippe 
with the standard thread for fire hosé 
couplings. 
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Names Committees 
Of National Board 


PRES. BULKLEY ISSUES LIST 





Cairns, Kurth and Ives New Chairmen; 
Other Heads of Committees 
Remain Unchanged 





President George G. Bulkley of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
last week announced the membership of 
the standing committees for 1927-1928. 
The chairmen are the same as last year 
with the three following exceptions, E. 
T. Cairns succeeds N. S. Bartow on the 
committee on fire prevention and en- 
gineering standards; Wilfred Kurth suc- 
ceeds James Wyper on the committee on 
laws, and Ralph B. Ives succeeds Mr. 
Bulkley on the committee on standard 
rating schedules and forms. 

The personnel of the committees fol- 
low: 

Actuarial Bureau—E. J. Sloan, Hart- 
ford, chairman; C. E. Case, New York; 
J. Lynn Truscott, Camden; W. L. Steele, 
New York; John Marshall, Jr. San 
Francisco ; I. H. Packard, New York; 
j. A. Swinnerton, New York; John Kay, 
<e-—= BR: < Christopher, Hartford; 

Barbour, New York; W. L. Mail- 
vn Philadelphia ; J. A. Kelsey, New 
York; Ferd. Ermisch, New York; R. H. 
Williams, Hartford; C. B. G. Gaillard, 
New York; O. J. Prior, Trenton; L. R. 
Welch, Fitchburg. 

Adjustments—Paul L. Haid, New York, 
chairman; C. R. Street, Chicago; cw 
Meserole, New York; Hart Darlington, 
New York; Milton Dargan, Atlanta; C. 
L. Purdin, New York; J. W. Cochran, 
Philadelphia; E. G. Pieper, Providence; 
H. H. Clutia, New York; H. J. Wyatt, 
New York; H. A. Clark, Chicago; Henry 
W. Gray, Hartford; Williams Deans, 
San Francisco; C. W. Bailey, Newark; 
Edward Milligan, Hartford; T. D. Rich- 
ardson, New York; W. N. Bament, New 
York; J. M. Thomas, Chicago; H. A. 
Smith, Hartford. 

Construction of Buildings—P. T. Kel- 
sey, New York, chairman; E. J. Booth, 
Detroit; F. M. Smalley, Glens Falls; H. 
M. Schmitt, Pittsburgh; C. W. John- 
son, Philadelphia; F. E. Jenkins, New 
York; J. D. Lester, New York; G. H. 
Batchelder, New York; F. M. Avery, 
San Francisco; R. A. Corroon, New 
York; A. R. Phillips, New York; Victor 
Roth, New Haven, and T. L. Farquhar, 
Newark. 

Finance—C. W. Higley, New York, 
chairman; C. L. Tyner, New York; C. F. 
Sturhahn, Hartford; R. M. Bissell, Hart- 
ford; F. W. Sargeant, Manchester, 
N. H.; Harold Warner, New York; 
kKhodes Browne, Columbus, Ga’; C. G, 
Smith, New York; Sumner Ballard, New 


York; J. S. Frelinghuysen, New York, 
and R. R. Martin, New York. | : 
Fire Prevention and _ Engineering 


Standards—E. T. Cairns, Boston, chair- 
man; C. A. Nottingham, New York; B. 
M. Culver, New York; N. A. Weed, 
Pittsburgh; Robert R. Clark, Hartford; 
F. E. Burke, New York; R. R. Martin, 
New York; C. W. Pierce, New York; 
Montgomery Clark, New York; B. N 
Carvalho, Hartford; Paul B. Sommers, 
Newark; F. C. White, Hartford; W. A. 
Blodgett, New York; A. T. Bailey, San 
Francisco; C. E. Allan, San Francisco; 
N. S. Bartow, New York, and S. R. Ken- 
nedy, Buffalo. 

Incendiarism and Arson—C. V. Mes- 
erole, New York, chairman; H. V. Smith, 
Philadelphia; E. T. Gentry, Atlanta; Guy 
E. Beardsley, Hartford; C. D. Dunlop, 
Providence; C. E. Case, New York; 
Jesse E. White, New York; T. H. An- 
derson, San Francisco; W. Mackintosh, 
New York; J. R. Wilbur, Chicago; R. C. 
Christopher, Hartford; Norman T. Rob- 
ertson, New York; Ray Decker, San 
Francisco; McClure Kelly, San Fran- 
cisco; E. W. West, Glens Falls; J. H. 


Vreeland, Hartford; H. N. Kelsey, New 
York. 
Kurth Heads Laws Committee 

Laws—Wilfred Kurth, New York, 
chairman; Edward Milligan, Hartford; 
as: Smith, New York; P. Beresford, 
New York; J. B. Levison, San Fran- 
cisco; J. C. Harding, Chicago; CA 
Henry, San Francisco; W. R. Hedge, 
Boston; E. E. Cole, Pittsburgh; C. W. 
Bailey, Newark; Gustavus Remak, Jr., 
Philadelphia; C. F. Shallcross, New 
York; H. A. Smith, Hartford; Ralph B. 
Ives, Hartford; Neal Bassett, Newark; 
John O. Platt, Philadelphia; O. E. 
Schaefer, New York; R. A. Palmer, At- 


lanta; Lyman Candee, New York; Whit- 
ney Palache, New York, and Lamar 
Hill, New York. 


Maps—J. Beresford, New York, chair- 
man; C. R. Street, Chicago; C. A. Lud- 
lum, New York; W. R. Prescott, At- 
lanta; Charles M. Kerr, York, Pa.; OF 
S. Conklin, New York; M. L. Heide, 
New York; Carroll L. DeWitt, New 
York; Rodney Davis, New York; H. R. 
Burke, San Francisco; Charles H. Yun- 
ker, Milwaukee. 

Membership—C. W. Bailey, Newark, 
chairman; J. M. Wennstrom, New York; 
W. M. Hoffman, Washington; Robe 
Bird, Milwaukee; John A. Forster, New 
York; Edwin Parrish, San Francisco; F. 
R. Bigelow, St. Paul; H. W. Letton, 
Chicago; A. H. McDonell, Detroit. 

Public Relations—F. D. Layton, Hart- 
ford, chairman; C. A. Ludlum, New 
York; Paul L. Haid, New York; Sheldon 
Catlin, Philadelphia; William Hare, New 
York; Arthur M. Brown, San Francisco; 
Charles H. Holland, Philadelphia ; O. E. 
Lane, New York; "Neal Bassett, New- 
ark; Jesse E. White, New York; C. H. 
Coates, New York; O. E. Schaefer, New 
York; E. G. Pieper, Providence. 

Ives Head of Rating Committee 

Standard Rating Schedules and Forms 
—Ralph B. Ives, Hartford, chairman; P. 
H. Willmott, Watertown; H. Belden 
Sly, Boston; F. B. Kellam, New York; 
Henry W. Gray, Hartford; J. L. Parsons, 
New York; R. M. Bissell, Hartford; F. 
B. Luce, Chicago; H. A. Clark, Chicago; 
George C. Long, Jr., Hartford; F. H. 
Rhodes, San Francisco. 

Statistics and Origin of Fires—Hart 
Darlington, New York, chairman; D. B. 
Sewell, Charleston, S. C.; Joy Lichten- 


Connecticut Agents 
Hold Summer Meeting 


COMM. H. P. DUNHAM TALKS 





Urges Greater Care in the Selection of 
Agents; President Arnold Presides 
at New Britain 





Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut, addressing the 
mid-summer meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents at New 
Britain last week, urged the insurance 
companies to exercise greater care in the 
selection of agents. About 100 members 
of the association were present at the 
meeting, which was held at the Shuttle 
Meadow Club. 

Telling of the work of the State In- 
surance Department in weeding out in- 
competent and unscrupulous agents, 
Colonel Dunham said that while the com- 
panies are making it more difficult for 
such persons to sell insurance, there are 
times when they are lax in checking up 
on a prospective agent’s character before 
sending in an application for his license 
to the department. 

The careful selection of agents should 
be a matter of concern both to the com- 
panies and the agents, for the agent, 
is the only direct contact which the in- 
sured has with the company and he 
judges the company by its agent, the 
commissioner said. 


The business session opened with 








stein, San Francisco; B. G. Chapman, St. 
Louis; William E. Wollaeger, Milwau- 
kee; William Y. Wemple, New York; H. 
H. Bergmann, Washington; C. _ J. 
Schrup, Dubuque; D. W. Crane, Le Roy, 
Ohio; William Steinmeyer, Pittsburgh; 
Qs Lewis, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
Uniform Accounting—Edward Milli 
gan, Hartford, chairman; W. B. Crutten- 


cen, Springfield; A. C. Noble, New 
York; Myles Walsh, New York; J. C. 
Griffiths, San Francisco; George K. 


March, Detroit; E. G. Seibels, Columbia, 
S. C.; Alfred Stinson, Hartford; H. H. 
Schulte, New York; W. B. Burpee, Man- 
chester, N. H.; George H. Bell, Chicago; 
Thomas C. 
Abell, 


Moore, Washington; H. L. 
Buffalo. 


President George Arnold of Willimantic, 
presiding. Greetings to the visitors was 
extended by William G. Dunn, president 
of the New Britain branch of the asso- 
ciation. President Arnold gave an inter- 
esting address on the work of the asso- 
ciation in Connecticut. 

The annual report of Mrs. Charlotte 
W. Rice of New Haven, secretary of the 
association, was submitted. Russel! L. 
Rice of New Haven spoke on “How May 
We Secure Greater Efficiency in Our 
Association.” The association members 
engaged in a discussion period which was 
led by T. D. Faulkner of Hartford. Guy 
E. Beardsley of Hartford, vice- president 
of the Aetna, gave an interesting talk. 
Another speaker was Donald G, North 
of New Haven. The morning session 
was brought to close with an address 
by Henry Trumbull of Plainville, presi- 
dent of the New England Council of 
Connecticut. Luncheon was served at 
the close of Mr. Trumbull’s talk. 

Speakers at the afternoon. session: 
A. A. Klinko of New York, a representa- 
tive of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents; Howard P. “Dunham, 
Rev. William H. Alderson, pastor of 
Trinity Methodist Church of New 
Britain. 

The committee of the New Britain 
branch of the association which planned 
for the meeting was Edwin W. Schultz, 
William L. Hatch, Frank H. Shield and 
William G. Dunn. 


AUTO UNDERWRITERS’ OUTING 

The Automobile Undewriters’ Club of 
New York held its annual outing and 
golf tournament last Friday at the Dia- 
mond Spring Inn, Denville, N. J. The 
tournament was held over the course of 
the Rockaway River Country Club and 
the 1927 championship cup was won by 
H. C. Stocker, of the Northern Assur- 
ance. Second prize was won by W. H. 
Griffith, of the Continental. and_ the 
“Knicker’s” handicap prize by W. Meis, 
of the London Assurance. 








TWO HARTFORDS CLUB OUTING 

The Two Hartfords Club, composed of 
the male employes, department heads 
and officers of the Hartford Fire and 
Hartford Accident, held its third reg- 
ular outing last week at the City Guard 
Club, Windsor, Conn. 
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A common occurrence in 1902 when the Boston wrote the first policy 


ET out and get under!’’— a common 
occurrence in the sporting life of the 
automobilist of twenty-five years 

ago; so common in fact that a popular song 

of the day took up the refrain. 


It was a proud moment when the beau 
of 1902 started away with his lady fair on 
her first automobile ride. Unfortunately, 
his was often the pride that goeth before 
a stall. The successful completion of a 
motor trip in the days of a single cylinder, 
unreliable tires and unpaved roads was 
problematical. 


In 1902 when automobiles were in their 
infancy, the Boston Insurance Company is- 
sued a policy covering this class. They were 
the pioneers in this field, which has now 
grown to enormous proportions. 





Long experience in any field is not always 
the criterion of a company’s value to an 
agent. A company cannot rest on past per- 
formances; it must be progressive — and 
aggressive, as well. We believe we are today 
offering a service to our agents that cannot 
be excelled in writing lines for them on a 
personal and individual basis. 


Every one of our agents receives each month 
a copy of our magazine, ‘‘The Accelerator.” 
This magazine is crammed with highly 
interesting and profitable information on 
selling and advertising, not only of auto- 
mobile insurance but of the many other 
lines we write. 


You cannot afford to miss your copy of 
this business-building magazine. Write 
direct to our Advertising Department for 
it today. 


Boston Insurance Company 


Old Colony Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Insurance Society 
May Seek $250,000 


ENDOWMENT FUND ESSENTIAL 





N. Y. Society Membership Up 250 in 
Year; E. R. Hardy Sees Usefulness 
Expanding With Rapidity 





The Insurance Society of New York 
has issued its twenty-sixth annual report 
covering the year ending April 30, 1927. 
Secretary Edward R. Hardy, who made 
the report, included several interesting 
statements and suggestions, among which 
are these: the membership of the So- 
ciety is now 1,719, a gain of about 250 
in a year; last year the lecture courses 
were addressed by 78 expert lecturers; 
there are 20,312 books and pamphlets in 
the library; the employment of a cata- 
loguer is suggested to relieve the libra- 
rian, and finally an endowment of $250,- 
000 is sought. 

Speaking of the future growth and de- 
velopment of the Insurance Society Mr. 
Hardy said in his report: 

“An organization is like a living thing; 
it must grow or it will decay. The In- 
surance Society is not immune from this 
law of nature and of associations. It 
must grow or stand still, What then is 
the next step? I believe the next ad- 
vance is the employment of a cataloguer. 
This will relieve the librarian of a great 
deal of detail work, and at the same 
time make more available, because of 
more cataloging, the volumes on our 
shelves. It is my firm conviction that 
the officers elected today should at once 
proceed to authorize the employment of 
a cataloguer, and that not later than 
July 1, 1927. I firmly believe that by 
giving larger service we shall secure 
larger means for the development of the 
society. 

Starting, Endowment Fund 


“There is one thing more that we 
should do this year, and that is to lay 
the foundation of an endowment of at 
least a quarter of a million dollars. It 
seems to me that if we think largely, we 
shall act largely, and draw others to our 
way of thinking and acting. There must 
be in the insurance community many 
who would be attracted, if not by imme- 
diate gifts, at least by gifts available 
later through their wills, to assist in 
building up an endowment fund: ; 

“My vision of the Insurance Society 
of New York is that it shall have the 
one big insurance library in the metro- 
politan district of New York, leaving to 
the company offices only the retention 
of the necessary volumes for their daily 
use; but the library must be properly 
equipped and staffed to furnish all other 
service that may come from books. We 
can begin the establishment of such a 
fund by putting the life memberships 
into it and giving it that name. Let us 
do so. 

“An important step: has been taken by 
the officers and executive committee in 
considering and recommending a new 
class of membership. It seemed quite 
within reason to assume that there were 
persons who would gladly contribute to 
the society the sum of $10 per year, but 
who might not feel that the nature of 
its work warranted a contribution of $25 
per year. This has been met by the es- 
tablishment of a class of members known 
as Sustaining Members, who will pay $10 
a year. 

“The membership at the present time 
ccnsists, therefore, of the following 
classes: Honorary Members, no -dues; 
Resident Members, $5; Non-Resident 
Members, $2; Sustaining Members, $10; 
Contributing Members, $25; Life Mem- 
bers, $100, paid at one time. 

Record Membership of 1,719 


“The membership at the present time 
consists of 1,719 persons. The changes 
during the year were: New members 
376, resignations 30, deaths 6, dropped 
for one reason or another 86. 

“Beginning with the year 1923, the 
membership for that and the following 
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years was: 1,261, 1,328, 1,292, 1,465. It is 
evident that 1,719 is a most substantial 
increase, not only for a single year, but 
for two or three years together. It is 
high water mark! 


“First, let us have the statistical ex- 
hibit. 


Accountancy ...... 
Fire— 
DADE: oi cine een a 22 12 163 
Intermediate .... 22 11 48 
DRIOE! caiwane <ie 22 12 35 
Casualty— 
Intermediate 22 10 78 
farine— 
ORIOL .\c bin casigee 20 16 44 
Surety— 
Intermediate .... 22 12 88 
Totals. 52... 140 78 513 


“There are many colleges in the land 
whose faculty numbers less than 78, and 
when you consider that our faculty, so 
to speak, is an unpaid one, it is an indi- 
cation of the interest which is taken in 
our lecture work in that so many indi- 
viduals are willing to give their time, 
talent, and strength to appear and speak 
before the classes. It is interesting to 
note that the total enrollment of stu- 
dents is 513, of which approximately one- 
third sat for the final examinations as 
given by the Insurance Institute of 
America. Our thanks are due and are 
gratefully given to the men and women 





in 
who ably helped us make these lecture 
courses a success. 

Report on the Library 

“The statistical report of the Library 
Committee, which is given herewith, in- 
dicates a satisfactory growth in the use 
of the library. Beginning January 1, 
1927, the hours for use of the library 
were extended to six o’clock in the after- 
noon, and this change seemed to meet 
with general approval on the part of the 
students of the Institute courses, particu- 
larly during the examination period. The 
experiment is considered satisfactory 
durng the winter months, and will be 
tried again next winter. 

The librarian is doing what she can in 
the way of cataloging, but this task can- 
not be satisfactorily carried on until such 
time as the Executive Committee feels 
justified in employing an assistant libra- 
rian to act as cataloguer. We have a 
very fine library and it is hoped that 
members of the society will materially 
in crease their use of the books and avail 
themselves of the services of the libra- 
rian in looking up reference matters. 

Statistical report is as follows: 





Number of readers using the library.. 5,540 
Number of reference questions requir- 
ing more than three minutes to look 

PTO ee oe Onn ee 884 











6 Great American 
Iusurance Company 


a New Pork 


Company 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


Choose 
Your 
Company 


TSTATEMENT JANUARY 1. 1927 


$12,500,000.00 


ERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


23.110,.445.67 


NET SURPLUS 


17.628,138.96 
53.238,584.63 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30, 128,138.96 


$185,174,967.15 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


CLIFFORP CONLY, Manager 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANGCISGO—George L. Wést, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—V. m. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts.,Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(EE 


| MCE OTe CTE ee ee ee Te oe 4,556 
ACCESSIONS: 


Number of books and pamphlets—gifts 898 
Number of books and pamphlets—pur- 


GNGNED: saewclaced sk sc s/auinesecastiede 352 
Total Accéssions ».505.0ci sec Sha 1,250 
Number of Accessions at end of year 
ending April 30, 1926.......scce00. 19,128 
Totali Accessions ~. ci seecicsiaesices > 2 0,378 
Books discarded and lost during year. 66 


Number of books and pamphlets in 


the library, April 30, 1927........ 20,312 
Total expenditures of the Committee for 
the purchase of books, periodicals and 

DEINE cars 5 o.c..6 040 Powe bee Sack ete $1,253.37 





POLAND EXTENDS CONTROL 





Explains Conditions Under Which Fi- 
nance Minister May Prohibit Com- 
pany Operating im Poland 





The Department of Commerce at 


Washington made public June 14 a state- 
ment based upon advices from Acting 
Commercial Attache Ronald H. Allen, 
Warsaw, announcing extension by the 
Polish government of control over insur- 
ance companies. 

The full text of the statement is as 
follows: 

“A recent decree of the President of 
Poland determines the circumstances in 
which the Minister of Finance may pro- 
hibit an insurance company operating in 
Poland, from continuing its business. 

“This right would serve the Minister 
of Finance against insurance companies 
which do not invest their funds in ac- 
cordance with the terms of regulations 
and statutes, thus exposing the interests 
of the insured to losses, and against 
companies which, notwithstanding admo- 
nitions of the authorities, act contrary 
to the terms of concessions, statutes, 
general insurance regulation or business 
plans approved by such authorities. 

“As regards the first mentioned cir- 
cumstances, the Minister of Finance may 
demand from the interested insurance 
company a bond to secure the payment 
of all claims against the company in 
which case the company must be allowed 
to continue its operations.” 





N. Y. LOSSES CUT 37% 

The improved fire loss situation in the 
New York City area and the features 
which have contributed to that condition 
were among the chief features discussed 
at the monthly meeting of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters held Wed- 
nesday. The data submitted by the com- 
mittee on losses and adjustments showed 
a decrease in incurred losses of 36.69% 
during the first five months of the cur- 
rent year. Chairman H. N. Kelsey of 
the committee on surveys submitted a 
resume of the effective work in reducing 
fire losses which had resulted from the 
seven clean-up campaigns which had been 
conducted under the auspices of that 
committee. 





McCAIN HEADS 6S. E. U. A. 
W. Ross McCain, vice-president of the 
Aetna (Fire), was unanimously lected 
president of the South-Eastern | nder- 
writers’ Assbciation at its annua! meet- 


ing at Briarcliff Lodge Wedresday. 
Harrison Hines, of Hines Bros., of At 
lanta, managers of the Southern <epatt- 


ment for Crum & Forster, was clecte 
vice-president. William F. Dunbor was 
re-elected manager. Under the c: "istitt- 
tion of the association the presidcut ap- 
points the executive committee. 





GROUP POLICY FOR TEACHERS 

A group accident and health policy 
for school teachers, which the Commer 
cial Casualty has been experimenting 
with for about four years, has now be 
come sufficiently flexible so that it caf 
be issued to meet the needs of any grou? 
of teachers in any community. The com 
pany found that nearly every board! 
education had a different rule pertainiié 
tc the payment of its teachers’ salarié 
when disabled. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





















“*Let’s stop in here and see what they’ve got to offer. We can’t 
sit around ’til the shop’s rebuilt.” 


WILL THEY COME BACK? 


What happens to the employees when fire de- duction while the new workers are being broken in. 
stroys a factory? High labor turnover costs due to the large percent- 

They are thrown out of work! But not for long. age of inefficients and habitual floaters among the 
Neighboring shops quickly find places for them new men. These are a few of the items that a 
(especially the most experienced workers, the ones manufacturer must pay for a fire, no matter how 
you can least afford to lose). well insured he may be. 


A competent service without expense to our 
clients that will contribute to the prevention of such 
contingencies is part of the protection a policyholder 
receives with a policy in The Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 

Our trained Fire Prevention Engineers are con- 
stantly pointing out to large property owners hazards 
which contain the elements of total destruction. The 
encouragement received from policyholders, agents 

Loss of old reliable workers. The expense of re- and brokers convinces us of the value of this service. 
cruiting a new force. Wastage and lowered pro- It is available at your call. 


What happens to the employer when the burned 
factory is rebuilt and he is ready to resume opera- 
tions? Do his old workers return? 


A few perhaps; usually not many. Most of 
them have worked into new jobs; become satisfied 
with their new places and are content to stay where 
they are. It’s up to the employer to find new men 
as best he can. 


Ask the manufacturer: “Would your men sit around and do nothing for months 

if your factory burned? If not, where would you find new workers?” Then show 

him how the Travelers inspection service, by reducing the fire risks, makes it 
extremely unlikely that he would ever have to face this problem 


7 HE T RAY EL Ea Ss 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY THE TRAVELERS Fire Insurance Company 
LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT sail 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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More Than 2,000 Farm 
Mutuals in the U. S. 


GOVERNMENT STUDY FINISHED 





About 50% of Insurable Farm Property 
Reported Covered by Mutuals; 
Liability $10,000 ,000,000 





Approximately one-half of the farm 
property insurable against fire in the 
United States is protected by insurance 
policies carried with co-operative insur- 
ance associations. This statement 1s 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, which has just completed 
an investigation of the activities of mu- 
tual insurance companies in the field of 
agricultural co-operation. 

Risks carried by 1,950 fire insurance 
companies of that type 
mately $10,000,000,000. Windstorm, hail, 
livestock and automobile insurance com- 
panies are other forms of farmers’ mu- 
tual insurance companies which are in 
operation, chiefly in the Middle West. 

The full text of a statement reviewing 
results of the investigation follows: 

“Co-operative insurance associations, 
more often referred to as mutual insur- 
ance companies, are an important ele- 
ment in the field of agricultural co-op- 
eration. 

“Information obtained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that there 
are in this country 1,950 farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies carrying 
risks that total approximately $10,000,- 
000,000. This represents about one-half 
of all the farm property insurable against 
fire in the United States. 

“There are in addition about 40 wind- 
storm insurance companies carrying risks 
estimated at $2,000,000,000; also, 30 hail 
insurance companies and 25 livestock in- 
surance agencies, all of which are farm- 
ers’ companies operating on a co-opera- 
tive basis. 

“The volume of risks carried by the 
hail associations, though large, is not 
definitely known. Livestock insurance 
companies are relatively unimportant as 


total approxi-: 


FIREMEN’S CHANGES IN KY. 

3usiness of the Firemen’s of Newark 
group in Kentucky has grown until a 
readjustment in the field became neces- 
sary. R. L. Martin, local agent at 
Springfield, Ky., has been appointed 
state agent for Kentucky for the Na- 
tional Ben Franklin, Mechanics, and 
Concordia. The latter has been repre- 
sented by State Agent Ross A. Moore, 
who also handled Indiana, and who will 
hereafter handle Indiana alone. The Na- 
tional Ben Franklin and the Mechanics 
have been handled by State Agent 
Charles H. Gorham, Louisville, who has 
been with the Firemen’s group for a 
number of years. Mr. Gorham will con- 
tinue supervision of the Firemen’s, Gi- 
rard, Superior and Capital, in Kentucky, 
but will be relieved of the other two 
companies. 





HOOPER-HOLMES CHANGES 

F. R. Loud, former chief inspector at 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau at St. Louis, 
has been appointed manager of the Den- 
ver office and has assumed his duties 
there. Quintin R. Arpin has gone as 


manager to Jacksonville, Fla., from Chi-.- 


cago, where he was special instructor. 


LOWELL’S FIRE HAZARDS 

Lowell, Mass., is awakening to the 
seriousness of its fire waste and the 
chamber of commerce has created a 
strong fire prevention committee. Field 
engineers of the National Fire Protection 
Association are working with this com- 
mittee. 











measured by the volume of risks carried. 

“Recently a new type of farmers’ mu- 
tual insurance company entered the field, 
namely, the automobile insurance com- 
pany. Four such organizations are now 
operating, one of which operates in eight 
states and is rapidly enlarging its terri- 
torv. 

“These associations are all located in 
the Middle West. Insurance written by 
these companies includes protection 
against fire, theft, collision, property 
damage and public liability, or injury 
to persons.” 


HARTFORD’S FIRE LOSSES 





Figures Practically Same as in 1926; 
Laws Urged to Control Oil Burners 
and Ban Wood Shingles 
The Board of Fire Commissionesr of 
Hartford, Conn., in submitting its an- 
nual report this week to the Common 
Council of that city recommended 
greater regulation of automatic oil burn- 
ers and refrigeration systems and like- 
wise urged action toward the ultimate 
elimination of all wood shingle roofs. 
The board pointed out that the failure 
to use the proper oil has been the prin- 
cipal cause in Hartford of oil burner 
fires and asked the passage of an ordi- 
nance to “prohibit the use of any grade 
of oil other than that specified by the 
Underwriters 
manufacturer.” It was proposed also to 
“require that regulating devices be at- 
tached directly to hot water and hot air 

heaters equipped with oil burners.” 

Mention was made of the fact that 
one of the two fire fatalities during the 
year was caused by burns resulting from 
the ignition of vapors from the cooling 
compound of a refrigeration device and 
an ordinance is recommended to “regu- 
late the installation and use of refrig- 
erants.” 

The number of fires and the resultant 
loss during the year ending March 31 
were practically the same as during the 
preceding year, the report shows. There 
were 1161 fires, an incrase of one, while 
th losses amounted to $389,614, a reduc- 
tion of $5,990. More than 95% of the 
fire loss, or $371,358, was covered by in- 
surance, the uninsured losses totaling 
only $18,255. The valuation of property 
involved in the fires was $11,714,165 and 
the insurance on it $9,380,775 

Losses exceeding $5,000 were caused by 
each of 15 fires, of which six caused 
losses exceeding $10,000. The calsl re- 
ceived were classified as follows: False 
or unnecessary, 183; brush or rubbish, 
194; automobiles, 142; fires not in build- 
ings, 708; fires confined to floor of ori- 
gin, 422; fires confined to the building, 
442; those extending to other buildings, 
i i . 





Laboratories or by the’ 


GIRLS CLUB OUTING 

Members of the National Fire Insyr- 
ance Girls’ Club gathered at West Faven 
near Hartford last week for their third 
annual outing and leld day. In adcition 
to the races, which were won by Miss 
Madeline Hickey, Miss Teresa Gr gar, 
Miss Sarah Hemmings, and Miss \ary 
Chandler, there were group activitie: and 
cheering contests. Dinner was fol!owed 
by dance music by the Carroll Orchestra, 
Officers of the club for the coming year 
have been elected as follows: Mrs. }\\ abel 
Eaton, president; Miss Teresa Me- 
Carthy, vice-president; Miss Lucy Gil- 
bert, secretary; Miss Evelyn Ashy orth, 
treasurer; Miss Oda Neilsen, historian, 
and Miss’ Alice Kirk, director-at-larve. 





S. J. QUIG OPENS OFFICE 

S. J. Quig, formerly deputy expert of 
the ‘Schedule Rating office of New Jersey 
for more than nine years, and at one 
time associated with the Underwriters’ 
Association of the Middle Department, 
has entirely recovered from his nervous 
breakdown and has opened a brokerage 
office at 14 Park Place, Newark. 





HONOR EDWARD D. BLAKE 

Edward D. Blake, only surviving char- 
ter member of the Boston Fire Under- 
writers’ Union, of which the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters is the suc- 
cessor, was this week elected a life mem- 
ber of the Boston Board in recognition 
of his fifty-four years of continued valu- 
able service. 





Benjamin. J. Blaisdell, Travelers agent 
at Santa Cruz, Cal., who for the past 
twenty-four years has conducted his 
business from his residence and without 
the aid of office help has opened an 
office in the downtown section of that 
city, due to the fact that the Travelers 
Fire has been added to the coast busi- 
ness. 





John L. Bull, Inc., New Rochelle, N. 
Y., general insurance agency, has been 
chartered at Albany with $5,000 capital. 




























FIRE LIGHTNING 


WINDSTORM EXPLOSION 
RENT & RENTAL VALUE 
LEASEHOLD 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE and OCCUPANCY 
RIOT, CIVIL, COMMOTION 
OCEAN MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 
(Fire, Theft, Collision and Property Damage) 
GARAGE OWNERS’ LEGAL 

LIABILITY 
ANNUAL RAILROAD, STEAMER 
and MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
TRIP TRANSPORTATION 
MERCHANDISE INSTALLMENT 
FLOATER 
ALL RISK TOURIST FLOATER 
TOURIST FLOATER 
SALESMEN’S FLOATER 
RADIUM FINE ARTS 
JEWELRY BLOCK 
FUR FLOATER 
JEWELRY and FUR FLOATER 
MERCHANDISE BY AERO- 
PLANE 
WEDDING PRESENTS 
ENGAGEMENT RING INSURANCE 
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You Never Know What's Going To 


Happen Next—Be Prepared! 


R. P. Barzour, Manager 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
C. E. Atten, Manager 
228 Pine Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 





NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 
OF LONDON 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
H. N. Ke sey, 


Deputy Manager 


MARINE DEPT. 
Wms. H. McGee & Co, 
11 So. William St. 
New York, N. Y. 


C. W. Cooper, Secretary 
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5PECIAL AGENTS’ OUTING CONDEMNS WOODEN SHINGLES FIRE ALARM MEN MEET JAMES F. DUFF HONORED _ 
ee William R. Penrose, chairman of the The fi 1 fact held last James F. Duff, agent for the Ohio 
sur- , he fire alarm manufacturers he 
aa New Joma re Holds Success- fire prevention committee of the Hart- week a two day convention in Hartford, Farmers at Greenwich, Conn., is the 4 
hird ” dae avy ae Aikiute Beent ” ford Board of Fire Underwriters, has (Conn. Fire Alarm Superintendent Ed- father of ten healthy looking children, z 
tion Be... — o ee written the building supervisor of that ward A. Sullivan of Hartford is president dub Gi. aeation . been. the tediedl ol 4 
Liss [ic annual outing of the New Jersey city in support of a proposal to bar of the manufacturers’ organization. f aad ee hz “ae Paper 4 
gar, Special Agents’ Association which was wooden shingles in the construction of one fond wife. e has been in insur- : 
lary held on Monday, June 13, at the North ¢w buildings, calling them a aetions abel S. E. U. A. MEETS ance since 1909, and maintains a large ; 
and a 5 ae os se. ; menace. This whole question is being os erp AS seneral insurance agency in Greewich. : 
am Jerse Country Club was attended by  (oncidered by the Hartford Building _ The annual can lh the South perm earanee age mene sie sani i 
stra. sixty members and guests. As usual, Commission in a code revision program. Faseers P scone ype igs poral — cddsiined. Sin’ gichere end: iegieghueal : 
year the golf links received more than their held at Briarch Sic) npg apres 7 pea § 
abel £ giisabidiads’” iakiie’ tie: beaiane iad The executive committee met on Mon- y- E 
ere @ Ww : : ‘ u 
Me- 4 " very good igre” as es idee GIVE at: TO FLOue FUND Se 8 Se : ; 
Gil- som ’ ‘ ie Members of the Louisville, Ky., Board The E. J. Donovan Corporation, New : 
rth, bad, scores were turned in. The keatare of Fire Underwriters, realizing the plight : BOSTON E. U. A. MEETING York City, general insurance and broker- : 
rian, of the golf tournament was the “fear- of the Eastern Kentucky flood sufferers, The next conference between the Bos- age business, has been chartered at Al- 
e. some foursome” composed of Watson, a eet =a — oo last ea Sage gird te Phan Bear tye . oe ra ig Sle et ar “7 
onah2 ; ‘ week authorized $5 o funds being writers so _Bos value stock. J. Done » LK. 
. ; — igi ter — aye =“ raised by the Louisville Board of Trade agents’ committee will be held in Bos- Root, Richard M. Hamilton, of New York 
an average score of 190 for each man. Dy . 2»? Cit : She Iarowenraices 
t of ‘Two adding machines were required to for relief in the section. ton on June ity, are the 1 porators. 
rsey keep their scores. The winners were : é 
one Doc Stephenson, first prize; Charlie 
ters’ Vooris, second prize; and Frank Voor- 
lent, hies, third prize. ° 9 ° 4 ° ° ° Md 
a The quoit prize was won by Teddy America’s Annual Fire Waste of $570,000,000 is a National Disgrace 
rage Bailey. The sack race by “Battling” Gil = : * y 
Robinson, and the three legged race by Organize, Agitate, Educate, Preach and Practice Fire Prevention 
“Lightning” George Lyons and “Clam : 
F Digger” Jack Luehs. The first door prize, 
a magnificent smoking stand, donated by 
‘har- H. H. Mondon, the genial host, was won 
ider- by Roy Gladden. The second door prize 
ston by “Smiling” Jack Boniface, and the 
SuC- third door prize by Vice-President E. C. 
nem- Dixon. 
tion The guests were loud in their praise 
valu- of the treatment accorded them by the 
North Jersey Country Club, and special 
thanks was voted to H. H. Mondon for 
igent the manner in which he handled the out- 
past ing. A banquet in the evening brought 
; his the events of the day to a close. 
thout 
— $500,000 MARINE LOSS 
velers A half-million dollar marine loss was 
bei sustained in St. Clair river at Port Hu- FE ; h a d Child” 
q ron, Mich., last week when the steamer or generations t c ireman an 1 
United States, onoe the luxurious yacht y = 
N of Hetty Green, one-time “world’s ] h es 
Be: wealthiest woman,” burned on the Can- on an Insurance po ICY as been recog 
pital adian side of the river. Fire, starting Pp e: 
gather early in the evening, burned through an d b | f d a= 
entire night, practically gutting the ‘craft, niZe as a sym O O security an a guar 
which now lies on its side. The ship e s 
was the property of the Matthews’ f d f: h 
Stcamship Co., Toronto, and was brought antee O 200 ait _ 
to Sarnia last fall. 
ALBANY TELLS HOW SHE WON A company so widely and favorably known 
\Vith the compliments of the contest e 
Caumittee of the National Fire Waste d 
Council, of which Richard E. Vernor, iS a 200 company to represent. 
manager of the fire prevention depart- 
ment of the Western Actuarial Bureau, 
!s chairman, a pamphlet, telling how Al- 3 a ron 
bey, Ga, won the grand prize in two “Goop WILt #s the disposition of 
cons cutive years, is being sent to every / d A 
l chamber in the United States. a p. eased customer to return to the 
“ place where be has been well treated.” 
R 
IRE RATES ae — U.S. Supreme Court 
¢ insurance rates on certain classes 
0: visks in New York City have been 
t-“cased by the New York Fire Insur- 
al Exchange in order to place the 
be-ness on a profitable basis. The base 9 
t..5 tor restaurants and retail hard- 
v stores have been raised to $1.00 
\ al rates for delicatessen stores, grocer- 
| 9 ieee INSURANCE COMPANY 
' taule stores have been raised to $.75. 
NEW HAVEN FIRE REPORT Fire Automobile Marine 
_‘ comprehensive report of a study of . 
5 the ex type nies, hazard of the congested 
4 “niet of New Haven, Conn., and a re- SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
: View of its entire safety situation has ot California Street South Clark Street 
} | submitted to the fire prevention 4 33 
i Cnmittee of the local chamber of com- 
mer ce which asked the National Fire NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
rotection Association to recommend fu- 72 Beaver Street 10 Post Office Square Hurt Building 
lure activities of the committee. 
The Allied Fire of Utica, N. Y., has ‘: 9, 
een authorized by the Michigan depart- Ask Any Fireman’s Fund Agent Anywhere 
ment to transact a fire reinsurance busi- 
vis ss in this state. Druggists Mutual of 
gona, Ia. has also been admitted as 
a reinsurance carrier. 
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S. S. Glass ‘Cutmmeniie 
Use of Sprinklers 


BRING , BUSINESS TO AGENTS 





Constitute Real Service Because of 
Eventual Lowered Insurance Costs; 
Supervisory Service Plan 





One of the reasons why the S. S. Glass 
Corporation of Detroit, which was _re- 
cently consolidated with Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, agents and brokers, grew to be 
a large agency, was the amount of serv- 
ice rendered to clients in the way of 
securing reductions in insurance costs. 
These cuts in costs were accomplished 
by pointing out to assureds how physicai 
fire hazards could be decreased. A fa- 
vorite argument of the agency was to 
suggest the installation of automatic 
sprinklers. In telling how cutting cov- 
erage costs obtained many new custom- 
ers for the Detroit agency S. S. Glass, 
president of the agency and_ vice- 
president of Marsh & McLennan, says: 

“As early as 1900, for example, this 
agency began making a strong bid for 
patronage on the strength of its ability 
to reduce the rate of improving the risk. 
The main arrow to our bow was a rec- 
ommendation that automatic sprinklers 
be installed, this form of protection be- 
ing such a sure safeguard against a de- 
structive fire that the insurance compa- 
nies were glad to reduce the rate by 
from 50 to 90 per cent because of such 
a system. 

“At that time Detroit had a strong 
local agency organization. We were so 
busily engaged in recommending the in- 
stallation of sprinkler protection that a 
resolution finally was brought before the 
Club, condemning any agent who ar- 
ranged to have a sprinkler equipment 
installed without expense to the assured. 
It was further set forth in the resolution 
that any agency which would do this 
was not complying with the ethics of the 
business, and should be fined and repri- 
manded. Duly offered and debated, the 
resolution was adopted. It was an open 
secret that the rule was aimed directly 
at our agency. 

“But the resolution didn’t stop us, nor 
slow us up a bit. We kept right on 
recommending sprinklers whenever and 
wherever we could because we were con- 
vinced of the value and importance of 
such protection to both the community 
and the individual property owner. 

Results in Detroit 

“Be that as it may, the attitude of in- 
surance agents and the public toward 
sprinkler protection has changed tre- 
mendously during more recent years, I 
am mighty glad to say. Here in Detroit, 
where competition still is keen and ac- 
tive, we believe that there isn’t a single 
risk of comparatively large size which 
has not had the advantages of sprinkler 
equipment brought to their attention by 
one of the local agents, or some progres- 
sive broker. 

“The experience of all agencies who 
have been wise enough to include the 
automatic sprinkler plank in their busi- 
ness-building platforms probably has 
been the same as ours—that is, when 
you give your clients service that re- 
duces the fire hazard, and therefore an 
attractive rate, you increase the number 
of your friends; you increase your pre- 





miums from year to year; and you in- 
crease the inward satisfaction of having 
given your clients advice to their best 
interests.” 

Mr. Glass says the local agent’s oppor- 
tunities to render real and scientific serv- 
ice to his clients have been broadened by 
the adoption of the Dean Schedule, and 
other expert rating schedules which have 
been put in force, as regards casualty 
lines as well as fire insurance. These 
permit the agent to understand the 
methods of making rates, and the allow- 
ance of credits for decreased hazard. 
Knowing these factors, agents every- 
where can profit from them just as the 
S. S. Glass Corporation has done. 

“Getting back to sprinklers,’ Mr. 
Glass went on, “it may interest you to 
know that our service to clients doesn’t 
stop with installation of the automatic 
system. We count it a privilege, as well 
as a duty, to impress the property owner 
with the fact that anything so valuable 
needs and deserves proper attention— 
the same as his automobile. That is, 
every precaution should be taken to be 
certain the equipment is in proper work- 
ing condition at all times.” 


Automatic Service for Clients 


The owners of 4,500 sprinklered build- 
ings, having a total of some _ 5,000,000 
sprinkler heads, are in agreement with 
Mr. Glass in this respect, and use the 
A. D. T. Central Station System of 
Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Day and 
night this service, which is available 
from coast to coast, automatically and 
continuously supervises all vital parts of 
the sprinkler equipment. It eliminates 
human carelessness by an electric equip- 
ment which automatically transmits to 
a central station signals indicating any 
trouble that might make the system in- 
operative. 

In effect, the central station system of 
supervision provides an inspector that is 
always “on the job,” and can be depend- 
ed upon at all times to call for help 
whenever help is needed. It works au- 
tomatically, for the supervisory instru- 
Anents are like so many telephones which 
the sprinkler equipment itself uses to 
notify the central station force that it 
is in trouble. In addition to sending an 
immediate alarm in case of fire, or acci- 
dental leakage, it sounds a warning when 
any valve is closed, when water in a 
gravity tank gets too low, when the 
temperature of water in the tank ap- 
proaches a point where it is likely to 
freeze, when air pressure on a dry sys- 
tem is too high or low, or when there 
develops any condition which might in- 
terfere with the sprinkler system’s ef- 
ficiency. 

The supervisory service men are sta- 
tioned in the local A. D. T. offices, con- 
stantly ready to hasten to any plant im- 
mediately the automatic signal is re- 
ceived, while at the same time a tele- 
phone call is being made to the property 
owner or other responsible parties, or 
in case of fire or water flow, to the fire 
department. The sprinkler supervisory 
service also provides periodic inspection 
and testing of sprinkler equipment and 
supervisory attachments. These many 
advantages are so certain and concrete 
that the service frequently saves money 
for the assured by getting for him a still 
further reduction in his insurance rate, 
or by doing away with the necessity of 
employing a watchman. 


Big Season Now For 
Tourist Floaters 


TAKES WORRY OUT OF TRIPS 





Cover Is Good All the Year Round and 
Protects Whole Family for Many 
Personal Effects 





Even though it is predicted that there 
will be no summer during 1927, and the 
weather to date has in large measure 
borne out this forecast, nevertheless 


there will be a large exodus of vaca- 
tionists to country resorts irrespective of 
temperature and sky conditions. It, 
therefore, behooves the wideawake local 
agent to get busy now selling tourist 
floater insurance. 

“Tourist floater insurance is right 
now,” says the Boston and Old Colony 
companies of Boston. “Ask everybody 
who enters your office or whom you 
mect when soliciting or collecting : ‘How 
about a tourist floater policy to take the 
worry out of your vacation?’ Tourist 
floater insurance is a policy that can be 
sold by reminding people. Do this and 
you'll find that your increased premium 
income will more than pay for your va- 
cation, 

“You can sell floater insurance .the 
year round—that is if you see enough 
people, but the best time to make an 
intensive drive for this business is right 
now. In the summer months when peo- 
ple are planning their vacations you will 
average more sales to the number of 
prospects than any other time. This at- 
tractive contract will not only appeal to 
persons of wealth but those of small 
means to whom the loss of their best 
clothing would be a real hardship. 

“For some unknown reason the insur- 
ing public has the idea that tourist float- 
er insurance is purely a vacation-time 
form of protection. Every agent should 
do his utmost to correct this erroneous 
impression. This insurance is just as 
important to the man who never takes 
a trip as it is to the seasoned traveler. 
The policy protects the family laundry 
while away from home; it covers golf 
clubs, tennis rackets, and clothing left at 
the country club; even clothing while at 
the tailor’s or dry cleaners. It provides 
daily protection for the entire family 
while their personal effects are outside 
their permanent residence.” 


J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 


Wide Experience Prompt Service 
oderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 








NEW STUYVESANT SPECIALS 


Several special agency changes have 
been made by the Stuyvesant. A. B. 
Cornell, formerly an examiner at the 
home office in New York, has been «p- 
pointed special agent for Pennsylvania 
with headquarters at Harrisburg. H. N. 
Hopcke becomes special agent in New 
Jersey with headquarters at the home 
office. F. A. Henry, Jr., formerly with 
the Continental and more recently with 
the Union of Canton, becomes special 
for Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee 
with headquarters at Nashville, Teun, 
C. W. Parmelee, formerly special agent 
of the Concordia in Michigan and later 
with the Crum & Forster fleet, becomes 
special agent for the Stuyvesant Under- 
writers in Michigan with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids. His appointment will 
not affect the present general agency 
arrangements with the Kenneth Watkins 
Corporation of Detroit. 





WARNS ONTARIO AGENTS 


The activity of certain brokers and 
agents in the Province of Ontario, Can- 
ada, in soliciting automobile insurance 
accounts to be placed with the London 
Lloyds has evoked warnings from In- 
surance Superintendent R. Leighton Fos- 
ter that such insurance with unlicensed 
insurers is illegal. Supt. Foster says 
that during recent weeks complaints have 
reached the insurance department that 
automobile insurance was being effected 
at Lloyds, underwriters in London. These 
underwriters are unlicensed to transact 
business in Ontario. 


IOWA NATIONAL FIRE MOVES 


The Jowa National Fire of Des 
Moines, Ia., has moved into new offices 
in the Insurance Exchange Building 
there. The new quarters have been 
leased for ten years. 


THE HANOVER 


|| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 











The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
soeeent and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES: W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 

. G. HOLL » Secy. 
H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 


F. E. SAMMONS,’ Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Gen'l Agts. 
Metropolitan District 


81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


























O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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) MAPS 


We have for sale at attractive prices 
Sanborn Maps; Bound Volumes for im- 
portant cities in West Virginia, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, and 
Sheet Maps for other centers in same terri- 
tory. 

We have twenty-five steel] map cases for 
sale at special price. 

Maps and cases can be seen at our office 
any time. 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON LTD. 

Room 1921 
80 Maiden Lane 








New York 














218TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 171¢ 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. a New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramente Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
Fire and Automobile Lines 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
i Automobile Liability and Plate Glass 

95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Credit Problems That 
Influence Insurance 


FUTURE CHANGES OUTLINED 





Speakers at Credit Convention See 
Severe Test Coming of American 
Prosperity and Methods 





The thirty-second annual convention 
last week in Louisville, Ky., of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has 
served to bring to public light many 
credit problems that have both a direct 
and indirect effect upon the business of 
insurance. Talks made by leading bank- 
ers, credit men, jurists and others serve 
to show some of the changing conditions 
in American business, changes which 
necessarily have their bearing on insur- 
ance. 

J. H. Tregoe, executive manager of the 
credit men’s association, outlined some 
of the greater responsibilities for which 
business men must prepare. With the 
United States now the wealthiest nation 
on earth insurance and other business 
men must have a thorough understand- 
ing of this country’s present production, 
marketing and credit processes. 

“We must cease to emphasize pro- 
duction as the alpha and omega of 
trade,” said Mr. Tregoe. “Production 
alone never made profits. Mere distri- 
bution does not make profits. Profits 
are made and business progresses only 
when merchandise is converted into re- 
ceivables and the receivables are paid. 

Credit and Cost Factors 

“Business executives must pay greater 
attention to credit and cost factors. Too 
many enterprises, after striving night 
and day to get ahead, find at the end of 
the year they have nothing to show for 
their work. They pushed production 
hard, they labored diligently on distri- 
bution, but they failed to see that sound 
receivables and well controlled costs 
were the vital elements of making 
profits. 

“Failure to recognize the important 
part played by credit in business is com- 
mon. Few persons realize that our pros- 
perity is dependent in large measure on 
the sound credit technique which was 
established thirty years ago, at the time 
our great advance began. All our finan- 
cial depressions and panics have been 
brought about by abuses of credit, and 
our present prosperity has come largely 
because our credit system has been made 
sound to the core, fool-proof.” 

World Organization of Basic Industries 

lhere is a general trend toward a 
world organization of basic industries, 
according to O. H. Cheney, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company of New York who spoke 
in Louisville on Wednesday. He believes 
that by 1950 whether the United States 
likes it or not the leading industries of 
the world will be organized upon an 
International scale. 

“Production will be controlled and 
reculated to gear with reasonable de- 
mond. It will De better organized and 
more favorable to the. United States and 
to the American consumer if it is or- 
genized with our co-operation,” he said. 

‘For centuries there has been inter- 
national economic competition, but. it 


_ never been so intense and on such a 
age scale as since the war. It is not 
Simply competition between business 


men in different countries for markets. 

‘1c new competition leads to the new 
Co-operation. In Europe business men 
learned long ago to join the cartel, which 
‘sa kind of organization not permitted 
in this country. ; 

In the past few years the Europeans 
have gone further and have organized 
international cartels; and so powerful is 
the need for economic co-operation that 
In industries in countries, which only a 
few years before were mortal enemies in 
the war are now joining hands. 

I do not believe we can stop this 
8reat economic trend by calling it names 
and by waving the Stars and Stripes. 
We will be able to meet the so-called 


foreign monopolies only by economic or- 


ganization based on intelligent and 
sound principles, the soundest of which 
is co-operation.” 

Lower Buying Power of Money 


In spite of the enormous increase in 
the wealth of the United States in the 
past quarter century, the per capita 
money circulation today has only four- 
fifths of the buying power it had in 
1900, according to Henry H. Heimann, 
treasurer of the Kawneer Company, 
Niles, Mich. 

Mr. Heimann said that although the 
per capita circulation of money in 1900 
was $26.93 and on July 1, 1926, had in- 
creased to $41.85, by taking into consid- 
eration the greater purchasing power of 
the dollar in 1900 and its diminished 
value last year, and reducing its buying 
power to a 1913 average, it is found that 
the 1900 per capita circulation, in terms 
of purchasing power, was $33.66 and that 
in 1926 it was $27.90, or $5.76 less. 

He explained the decrease by saying 
that the general use of credit in place 
of cash transactions has made it unnec- 
essary to keep in circulation sums of 
money commensurate with the increased 
national and per capita wealth. Still 
keeping in mind the 1913 buying power 
average, Mr. Heimann said: 

“While the nation’s wealth and indus- 
trial and agricultural production have 
more than doubled’since 1900, and while 
bank deposits in this period have in- 
creased over three-fold, the money in 
circulation to serve this expansion has 
decreased 20% in power. 

“Reactions will take place, the tides of 
business will ebb and flow as long as 
business men scramble for the prizes of 
trade, but the headlong panics of his- 
tory will not be possible while our com- 
mercial structure rests on its present 
solid credit foundation.” 

Federal Crime Commission Needed 

The establishment of a Federal Crime 
Commission to modernize the Federal 
Criminal Law was advocated by Max- 
well S. Mattuck, Eastern  counsel- 
director of the Credit Protection Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

“The growth of crime against the Fed- 
eral government in general, and com- 
mercial crime in particular, has made the 
formation of a Federal Crime Commis- 
sion vitally necessary if prosecution 
work is to be carried out with maximum 
effect,” Mr. Mattuck said. 

“The entire procedure of the Federal 
Criminal Law is antiquated. Its provi- 
sions are involved in a maze of techni- 
calities that make prosecution often ex- 
ceedingly difficult. No codification of 
the Federal Criminal Law has been 
made since 1910. Since that year many 
of the states have tightened up their 
laws and court procedure in criminal 
cases and have effected strong improve- 
ments.” 

Business Men as Jurors 

In an address on commercial crime 
from the judicial standpoint, Judge John 
C. Knox, of the United States District 
Court, Southern District cf New York, 
told the convention that the assistance 
of business men as jurors in both civil 
and criminal cases involving the protec- 
tion of credit is vitally necessary in or- 
der to curb the commercial crook. 

“The prosecution of commercial crime 
would be made much more efficient if 
credit men and other business men 
would come into court and serve as 
jurors,” Judge Knox said. “We judges 
need your help. We want jurors. who 
know and who understand business, who 
have had experience with things as they 
are, who by training and equipment are 
competent to do justice both to the gov- 
ernment and to the defendant.” 





Six fire insurance companies are de- 
fending a suit brought by the Tredegar 
Iron Works of Richmond for recovery 
of a total of $4,100 claimed to be due 
under use and occupancy policies as a 
result of a fire which destroyed its horse 
shoe warehouses last year. The compa- 
nies settled for all losses sustained under 
fire policies but denied liability under the 
other policies claiming that no less re- 
sulted under them. 


Fire Essay Contest 


Medals Distributed © 


4 GIRLS, 2 BOYS, WINNERS 





Newark Safety Council Presents Prizes 
To School Children; Committee Had 
Difficulty In Making Awards 





Gold, silver and bronze medals were 
distributed last week to the winners of 
the fire prevention essay contest which 
was conducted by the public and paro- 
chial schools in cooperation with the 
Newark, N. J., Safety Council. A sub- 
committee consisting of Henry S. Nie- 
metz, president of the New-Ark Fire 
Protection Equipment Co., and Fred M. 
Roseland, secretary, Newark Safety 
Council and O. H. Bowers, made the 
awards. 

Medals have been awarded to Frances 
Roskaz of the Cleveland street school 
and Eleanor Bailey of the Webster street 
school, William Fergus of the Chestnut 
street school, Marie Farrell and Mary 
Morris of St. Columbia Parochial school, 
and Francis Knowles of St. Antonius’ 
Parochial school. 

In speaking of the contest William A. 
Hall, Jr., president of the Newark Pro- 
tective Underwriters’ Association and 
chairman of the fire prevention commit- 
tee of the safety council stated after the 
awards had been made that, “the fire pre- 
vention essays were exceptionally good, 
and it was with some difficulty that the 
sub-committee selected the winners that 
they thought were the very best. 

“Pupils and teachers in the schools at- 
tended by boys and girls who wrote 
prize winning essays should feel very 
proud of pupils awarded prizes. It is 
often not difficult to write a good essay, 
but to write one of the best in Newark 
is different and worthy of special recog- 
nition. 

Contest a Worthy One 


“We feel that the fire prevention es- 
say contest in Newark is decidedly worth 
while. It is necessary for pupils and 
teachers to especially consider fires and 
fire prevention before the essays are 
written, and that alone is effective. 

“The tremendous loss of life, limb and 
property through preventable fires in 
this country is a matter of national con- 
cern, and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and many lives and limbs are in- 
cluded in the annual fire loss in New- 
ark and vicinity. Until we have the in- 
terest and active cooperation of every 
man, woman and child we can not hope 
to eliminate preventable fires.” 





N. E. EXCHANGE OUTING 


Nearly 200 persons attended last Fri- 
day the annual outing of the New En- 
gland Insurance Exchange at Rye Beach, 
N. H. In the morning there was a 
short business meeting at which the fol- 
lowing were elected active members: 
Arthur J. Duplessis, special agent of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
at Hartford for Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut; R. S. Kelsey, 
special agent of the London & Lanca- 
shire and Orient for Maine and New 
Hampshire at Portland, and Thomas F. 
Oakes, special agent of the Standard for 
Connecticut at Hartford. George P. 
Peck was elected an honorary member. 
The balance of the day was spent in 
outdoor events. 


PENALTY OF NO INSURANCE 


On May 31 the state auditing board 
of Colorado authorized the payment of 
$40,000 out of the state fund to be paid 
to the State Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins to help pay the bills for the 
erection of new buildings to replace 
those burnt last January. The loss was 
$125,000 yet in obedience to the law 
passed by the 1925 legislature it was 
compulsory that all fire insurance elaps- 
ing be allowed to elapse, hence there was 
only about $20,000 insurance still in 
force. Another $40,000 is to be paid in 
the same way next November. 





LEVISON ON QUAKE RISES 





Fireman’s Fund President Says Compa- 
nies Suffer from Lack of Spread 
of This Liability 
Earthquake insurance is suffering dan- 
gerously from a lack of spread of lia- 
bility according to President J. B. Le- 
vison of the Fireman’s Fund in a talk 
given last week in San Francisco before 
the semi-annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Exchange. However, de- 
spite the reluctance with which insur- 
ance companies view earthquake risks, 
they are going to give this coverage be- 
cause banks and business interests in 
general are proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that this insurance will be continued. 

Whereas most forms of insurance are 
sold the country over and the companies 
are comparatively free from great con- 
flagration hazards earthquake coverage is 
usually taken out only in sections where 
quakes have been more or less frequent 
and severe in the past. The bulk of 
earthquake insurance is written on prop- 
erty located in California, the earthquake 
center of the country if any part can be 
called such. As a consequence the com- 
panies find themselves assuming large 
liability at small cost, with the outlook 
of either having few or no losses of a 

catastrophe of great proportions. 

“This situation calls for the best judg- 
ment and sanest treatment,” said Mr. 
Levison, “and I feel that providing the 
loss ratio on this business does not in- 
crease within the next few years the 
companies will be able to take a more 
liberal attitude on this class of risks.” 





FRANK J. McCARTHY DIES 

Frank J. McCarthy, state agent for the 
Home of New York in Virginia, died at 
his home in Richmond Sunday morning, 
aged 52. He had been in failing health 
for several years. His condition took a 
turn for the worse early last week and 
it soon became apparent that the end was 
not far distant. He joined the field of 
forces of the Home March 4, 1904, as 
special agent in Virginia, becoming state 
agent later. He also represented the city 
of New York, one of the Home group. 
Recently he and Herbert C. Taylor, state 
agent for the Franklin and other compa- 
nies of the group, were made state agents 
jointly for the entire group under the 
style of McCarthy & Taylor. Mr, Mur- 
phy was a son of the late Captain Wil- 
liam H. McCarthy, for many years secre- 
tary of the Virginia Fire and Marine. A 
widow and three young sons survive. 


George W. Kear, superintendent of the 
Eastern department at the home office 
of the New York Underwriters, died at 
his home in New Rochelle, N. Y., on 
June 2, as the result of falling while 
taking a shower bath. He was seventy 
years of age and is survived by his 
widow and one son. Mr. Kear many 
years ago conducted a local agency in 
Scranton, Pa., and later became a spe- 
cial for the Guardian of London. When 
the New York Underwriters reinsured 
that company in 1894 he retained his po- 
sition. In 1903 he came to the home 
office in New York to become superin- 
tendent of the Eastern department. Mr. 
Kear had several hobbies which he fol- 
lowed closely, including flower growing, 
yachting, archery, art and metal work- 
ing. " 





NEW CHAMBER MEMBERS 

Henry S. Niemitz, president of the 
New-Ark Fire Protection Equipment Co., 
and formerly associated with T. C. Mof- 
fatt & Co., insurance agents of Newark, 
and Alfred Hurrel, vice-president and 
general counsel of The Prudential, have 
been elected members of the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce. 





TALKS TO N. Y. BROKERS 

T. H. Fisher, a certified public ac- 
countant, on Wednesday, June 8, gave a 
talk to the members of the General Brok- 
ers’ Association of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict at the Hotel Pennsylvania. He told 
about the accounting systems used in 
different brokerage offices. 
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Police Chiefs Form 
Committee to Study 
Automobile Thefts 


(Continued from page 1) 
formed by the automobile squad after it 
was in operation for about a year, that 
629 less cars were stolen in 1920 than in 
the year 1918. 

“Much valuable information is ob- 
tained from the automobile license reg- 
istration. The men of the squad are 
constantly working on the record books, 
comparing motor numbers with the 
stolen car lists, and checking up those 
of doubtful ownership. 





JAMES W. HIGGINS, 
Chief of Police, Buffalo 
“Members of the automobile squad, 


while patrolling the streets, make it a 
practice of observing occupants of auto- 
mobiles and have made many good pick- 
ups by stopping cars occupied by sus- 
picious-looking persons. Of late years 
some of the best arrests in our depart- 
ment have been made in this way, and 
the list includes not only automobile 
thieves, but escaped prisoners and crim- 
inals wanted for all classes of crime. 
“Officers are instructed to bring all 
persons arrested for automobile thefts to 
the commanding officer in charge of the 
automobile squad for questioning. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the proper 
handling of a case of this kind after the 
arrest is most important; it may result 
in the recovery of a great number of 
cars and the capture of all members of 
the gang if the case is properly handled. 
Record Bureau Handles Inside Work 
“The automobile record bureau han- 
dles the inside work of the automobile 
squad. Four patrolmen and a desk lieu- 
tenant are detailed to this work. These 
are in addition to the 17 members of 
the automobile squad. All reports of 
stolen cars are sent to this bureau, local 
thefts being reported by telegraph from 
the station house at which the complaint 
is filed. A full description of each car 
is filed in the card system of records. 
“Cards are filed for the name and ad- 
dress of the owner, the make of the 
car and one each for whatever numbers 
are given. When automobiles other than 
Fords are not recovered within a few 
days, the factory is requested to send the 
component part numbers of the same, 
which are filed in their proper place up- 
on receipt. A case record system is in 
use and in it are filed the officers’ re- 
ports showing the work done in each 
particular case. A careful record is kept 


of all cars held at the police garage or 
found abandoned, and every effort is 
made to find the rightful owner by trac- 
ing it from the factory. Cars stolen from 
out-of-town are often picked up in this 
way, and when their origin is learned 
we notify the police department that it is 
in our hands. 

“A daily bulletin reporting automobiles 
stolen during the previous twenty-four 
hours is sent out each morning to cities 
and towns in close proximity to Buffalo. 
This is followed up each Friday with a 
bulletin containing the list of cars stolen 
during the week and not recovered, and 
covers 170 cities in the United States and 
Canada. 

Co-operation With Other Cities 


“Special attention is given to cars re- 
ported stolen in other cities with a view 
of giving all possible co-operation to- 
wards their recovery. The system used 
to record such reports is not compli- 
cated and has been found to. be a very 
convenient and efficient method. Each 
bulletin or circular received is given a 
file number and a separate card is made 
for each number appearing thereon. The 
file number is noted on the card and it 
is filed for future reference. 

“We find that other cities are not co- 
operating with us to the extent that we 
co-operate with them. We file every 
number sent us of cars other than Fords, 
whether from an individual or a police 
department. This is not done by all 
other police departments, as I remember 
one occasion when I was in one of the 
first ten cities of this country and while 
the chief was showing me through the 
automobiel bureau I asked the man in 
charge if he received our bulletins regu- 
larly, and he answered yes. I asked for 
our last bulletins, made a check on one 
car and asked him what had been done 
on that car. He answered, ‘Chief, we are 
a little short-handed and we are about 
three weeks behind in our work,’ Rec- 
ords are not of much use unless they are 
kent up to date. 

“T remember an occasion when we re- 
ceived a bulletin from a city of over 
‘500.000 population reporting the theft of 
a Stutz car. We filed cards on it, and 
about a month later received a commu- 
nication from this same citv describing 
a Stutz car which was in their posses- 
sion, and for which they were trying to 
find an owner. On looking in our files 
we found that the car in question had 
been stolen in the city that was making 
the inquiry, and wired them to that ef- 
fect. 

“As an illustration of the thorough- 
ness of the records of the Buffalo de- 
partment, I want to call attention to a 
case that occurred during the year 1926. 
During that year a man drove a car 
from an eastern citv to a city in Califor- 
nia, taking a married woman with him. 


He abandoned the car there and it was 
turned back to the finance company. 
This man then stole a car in California 
and drove it to a town in the central 
part of New York State, where he turned 
this stolen car in on a car that he pur- 
chased and then drove to a city in North 
Carolina. In the latter part of the sum- 
mer of 1926, an agent of the Department 
of Justice called at police headquarters 
to see if we had any information about 
the man or the cars. On getting the 
motor numbers of the cars stolen in Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania we pulled the 
cards out of our file and gave him con- 
siderable information that he did not 
have in the case. 


Record of Licenses in the County 


“The automobile record bureau has a 
complete book record of all automobile 
licenses issued in the county, and a rec- 
ord of license transfers. This office is 
open twenty-four hours a day, and not 
only furnishes information to the auto- 
mobile squad, but to the traffic bureau 
and all other officers who may desire it. 
The fact that the name of the owner of 
a license can be obtained at night, when 
the State Motor Vehicle Bureau is closed, 
has proven of great value to officers in- 
vestigating a case in which an automo- 
bile has been used. Ofter the license 
number of a car seen near the scene of 
a crime, and suspected of taking part in 
it, is obtained by someone and given to 
the officers. By calling the record bu- 
reau the office may obtain complete infor- 
mation as to the owner, make and tyne 
of car. and if reported stolen. If the li- 
sence is issued in another county we ob- 
tain the information the next morning. 

“Often. when investigating cases of this 
kind, it is found ahat the license plates 
were stolen either from a-parked car, or 
helong to a stolen car which may have 
been recovered and restored to the owner. 
On a number of occasions several sets of 
stolen plates have been found in the ros- 
session of automobile thieves after their 
arrest. 

‘Thieves had made it a practice of going 
to junk vards at night, removing plates 
from junked cars and putting them to un- 
lawful uses. This practice has been prac- 
tically broken up by the enactment of an 
ordinance which requires junk dealers to 
remove the license plates from such cars 
and return them to the state authorities. 


Misuse of Licemse Plates 


‘The cause for the wholesale misuse of 
license plates may be attributed to the 
fact that it is a simple matter to remove 
them from a car; being just bolted on, 
and in some instances simplv tied on with 
a piece of string or wire, it takes but a 
minute or two to remove them and be on 
the way. The solution for this evil may 
be found by adopting a standard method 
of attaching the license plates to a car, 
either by riveting or brazing them on in 
such a way that it will be impossible to 
remove the plates without damaging them 
so that they cannot be used further. 

“Criminals desire secrecy more than 
anything else, and depend, to a great ex- 
tent, on the element of surprise for the 
successful completion of a job. It is very 
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probable they would not care to make 
themselves conspicuous by the use of dam- 
aged plates, and increase the odds of de- 
tection and arrest. 

“Inasmuch as license plates are the one 
visible means of identifying the owner- 
ship of a car, more importance shoul: be 
given to them. Under the present o: der 
of things they are a part of the sysiem 
of taxation, and are intended primaril» to 
show that the owner, by paying an an- 
nual fee, is given the privilege of opc:at- 
ing his car upon the streets and highways 
of the state. The matter of identiiica- 
tion seems to be of secondary importa‘tce, 
but from the police viewpoint it is the 
most important feature, and sometiiing 
should be done in the near future to rem- 
edy this evil by making it extremely «if- 
ficult for criminals or unscrupulous own- 
ers to remove the license plates from cars 
and put them to unlawful use. 

“Reverting back to the question of rec- 
ords of stolen cars and the recovery of 
same, it might be of interest to the chicfs 
assembled to know that recently a request 
was received from a city about a thou- 
sand miles south from Buffalo to identify 
a stolen car bearing an Ohio State license, 
and in a few minutes we were able to 
wire that city that the car had been stolen 
in a ctiy about three hundred miles north- 
west from the city making the inquiry. 
From this it is evident that all police de- 
partments are not equipped with the 
proper filing systems, and no dot co-oper- 
ate by sending out notices to all important 
cities on stolen cars. 

“We are all convinced that automobiles 
are now generally used in the commis- 
sion of major crimes, and are often stolen 
for that purpose. Therefore, let us con- 
sider what is to come if those in charge 
of police departments and responsible for 
the safety of our citizens, and protection 
of their property, lack foresight to pre- 
pare to act as a unit for the prevention 
and control of automobile thefts. 

“It is impossible for any police depart- 
ment to give this branch of police work 
too much attention, and I would recom- 
mend to the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police that a committee to be 
known as ‘The Automobile Theft Com- 
mittee’ be appointed to go thoroughly into 
the matter of automobile thefts, to pro- 
vide ways and means of cutting down the 
same, to devise a universal system of rec- 


_ords for keeping track of stolen automo- 


biles and to have officers specialize on 
stolen cars in all cities of over 100,000 
population in the United States and Can- 
ada, to get same into operation as soon 
as possible, and to report back at the next 
convention just what the committee has 
been able to accomplish.” 





WARREN T. NEWCOMB KILLED 


Warren T. Newcomb, assistant secre- 
tary and manager of the marine depart- 
ment of the Hartwig Moss Insurance 
Agency of New Orleans, was killed re- 
cently while returning from a motor trip. 
His automobile turned turtle and Mr. 
Newcomb was drowned in a canal into 
which he was thrown. He was prom- 
inent in marine adjusting circles and was 
an active member of the Association of 
Average Adjusters of the United S:ates. 
Mr. Newcomb formerly was conn: -ted 
with Johnson & Higgins and Franc:s U. 
Carr & Co. 


“THE RECORD” COVERS MAR INE 

The latest recruit to the provin« ol 
marine insurance journalism in Eny ‘and 
is the old-established insurance | iper 
“The Record” of London. For the rst 
time in its history this weekly 1 ws- 
paper, invariably well informed on <en- 
eral insurance matters, now deals with 
marine insurance. -It made its debit, 
the new field with an excellent le: ling 
article and by adding to its regular iea- 
tures “Marine Insurance Notes,” » hich 
are obviously written by a skilled and 
practiced hand. 








John E. Hoffman, manager of the ma 
rine department of the Royal, Q: cet, 


Maritime and Newark Fire, has n ved 
his offices from the mezzanine floor at 
84 William street to the ground floor of 
the same building. 
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onda Guarantee’s 
Novel Auto Sales Plan 


DISTINCTIVE AND COLORFUL 





Portfolio of Suggestions Makes Hit with 
Field Force; Appeal of “Tom Tom” 
Safety Lessons 





The London Guarantee & Accident has 
realized this year perhaps more than 
ever before the irresistible appeal of a 
carefully planned sales promotion cam- 
paign in producing results for its agents. 
Taking its cue from the experience of 
successful merchandising houses, the 
company’s decision has been that selling 
must be organized. In other words, to 
merchandise successfully today, a three- 
fold effort is required. This includes (1) 
the charting of prospects; (2) the prepa- 
ration of prospects to break down sales 
resistance; (3) the final sales appeal. 

Such has been the procedure in the 
London Guarantee’s drive this spring for 
automobile business. The product has 
been called the “Gold Guarantee” auto- 
mobile policy and it has been featured 
to the agents as a distinctive, quality 
article. The psychology in back of “Gold 
Guarantee” has been to select a name 
that would be easy to remember, that 
would roll off the tongue pleasingly and 
without effort; a name that would be 
colorful, descriptive of the product, and 
stimulating to the imagination. 

Haines Explains Motives of Drive 

The guiding spirit in back of this drive 
has been James M. Haines, assistant 
U. S. manager of the company, ably as- 
sisted by P. D. Olmstead, superintendent 
of agencies. It is Mr. Haines’ opinion 
that a product to gain popularity should 
also have individuality of appearance. Its 
appearance should also indicate its value. 
“Gold Guarantee” insurance, he says, is 
bound to be a great national favorite. 
It measures up to every requirement, 
it is a distinctive policy—something to 
sell, something to talk about that makes 
the prospect remember. For if the name 
is once made to stick in the prospect’s 
mind, then sales resistance has béen 
lowered and the policy is more easily 
sold. 

Having established the name, 
mained for Mr. 


it #e- 
Haines to present it 


Properly dressed up to the company’s 
agenis. His first step was to call in a 
group of prominent advertising agency 
men and work out with them how it 
Shoul! be exploited to the public 
throuch the field force. After a year’s 


Planning, the result has been a full- 
fledged sales plan, a description of which 


is ably given in an illustrated portfolio 
now in the hands of special field men. 
Particular care has been taken to fea- 
ture the agent in this portfolio. It aims 
to. acyuaint him with facts about the 
London Guarantee which is now fifty- 
seven 4 ars old. A sketch of the hand- 
some Chicago building is shown as well 


as that t of C. M. Berger, U. S. manager. 
_ This is followed by an interesting out- 
line of how the “Gold Guarantee” plan 
will make the company’ s agents the lead- 
ers in cutomobile insurance sales in their 


localitics. | Newspaper advertising is 
= ea in fact, agents are furnished free 
Of char 


ce with electrotypes of human in- 
terest ads to run during the three busiest 
months in the spring automobile season. 

age that very few men ever lose 


their love for contests and games, the 
“Gold Guarantee” sales campaign pro- 
vides many prizes for leaders in produc- 
tion. There is always a chance for 
everyone to win a prize, and this has 
greatly stimulated sales effort. Even the 
idea of slides for movie houses and office 
projecting machines has not been over- 
looked. They are furnished free to the 
agent and each carries home a powerful 
sales message. 

One of the most important features 
of the plan is the “Suggestion” book. 
In commenting on it Mr. Haines said 
that it filled a long-felt need since the 
fallacy of many sales campaigns has been 
the lack of suggestions to the agent on 
how to sell the particular coverage that 
was being pushed. This deficiency has 
been frequently commented upon at con- 
ventions of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference and the indications are now 
that it is being overcome. 

The purpose of the “Suggestion” book 
is explained briefly as representing a 
catalog of the best methods followed 
by successful agents throughout the 
country. It is stated. that every idea 
presented will work, will help the agent 
get business and will make money for 
him. Such things as the proper ap- 
proach to a prospect, how to make up 
a mailing list, when to send out circular 
letters and how to make window dis- 
plays produce sales are all emphasized 
in detail. 


“Tom Tom” Safety Campaign 

The outstanding suggestion in the cam- 
paign in Mr. Haines’ opinion is the “Tom 
Tom” safety campaign. It is an appeal 
to children which is built around a 
brightly colored booklet called “Tom 
Tom’s Safety Lessons,” which has been 
so popular that its circulation has 
reached the half million mark. In a 
style quite similar to the A. A. Milne 
rhymes, “Tom Tom” cautions children 
against automobile accidents. The novel- 
ty of this idea gives the agent a means 
of reaching parents through their chil- 
dren. For the agent it is a splendid 
way of getting his name in the daily 
newspaper in his town. 

Here is the way it works: With the 
“Tom Tom” safety campaign and book- 
lets, the agent goes to the school board 
and explains the efforts he is making to 
teach children to be careful. He asks 
the co-operation of the school board in 
circulating “Tom Tom’s” safety lessons 
among the pupils and urges the children 
to take the books home. At the same 
time, he may have someone dressed up 
as a clown to represent “Tom Tom” and 
have him pass the books out to children 
as they leave school. 

Mr. Haines says: “The novelty of the 
booklet, the bright colors, the jingles 
will appeal to the youngsters. And the 
broadness of your efforts, your news- 
paper stories and the fact that vou take 
an interest in children will appeal strong- 
ly to parents. The effect of the idea 
reaches far deeper than you can see. 
In fact. we believe it to be the greatest 
single idea we have ever seen for get- 
ting publicity for the agent.” 


Quota System for Agents 
Not the least of the ideas contained in 
the “Suggestion” booklet is the one on 
how to build up a volume of automobile 
fleet business. The London Guarantee 
has made an intensive study of condi- 
tions surrounding fleet operation, the re- 
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Cure For Free Insurance 
Evil Expected Soon 


PLAN NOW BEING PREPARED 





Joint Conferences Between Brokers and 
Companies Are Coming to a 
Satisfactory Conclusion 





Recent developments in the situation 
arising out of the abandoning of the 
original “Central Bureau” plans of the 
casualty companies for improving the 
conditions of “not taken” and cancelled 
insurance, where annually many thou- 
sands of dollars of premiums remain un- 
paid, indicate an early solution of the 
problem. 

The companies, through their bureaus, 
have officially advised that all ef- 
forts on their part to carry the case fur- 
ther in the courts have been abandoned. 
This decision has paved the way for the 
joint conferences which have been re- 
cently held between the company com- 
mittee and the committee of brokers’ as- 
sociations, it being evident from these 
preliminary meetings that the brokers 
are glad to co-operate with the compa- 
nies to reduce the free insurance evil. 
A fine spirit prevailed at these meetings. 

It has developed that the principle of 
standard forms of order blanks, together 
with standard forms of policies wherever 








sult of which is a safety plan that mer- 
its the attention of every fleet operator. 
It is suggested that the agent prepare 
a list of all prospects for this type of 
insurance,.then see them and talk higher 
operating efficiency and safe insurance. 
Many fleet owners who carry mutual, 
reciprocal or cut-rate insurance can be 
sold on the quality insurance idea if the 
agent demonstrates that it costs no more 
in the end. 

While the agent gets the benefits of 
this carefully planned “Gold Guarantee” 
plan free of charge, Mr. Haines ex- 
plains that he is required to sign a 
quota agreement sheet on which he will 
place the amount of business he feels 
he can write. The quota records are 
kept by Mr. Olmstead, who keeps a com- 
plete record of every producer on a big 
chart in his office. When he notes that 
an agent is slipping up on his sales he 
is sent a personal reminder. In fact, 
such letters are sent out weekly during 
the height of the automobile season. Ac- 
cording to all indications this year, the 
agents are going far beyond their quotas. 


practical, has been agreed to offer great 
promise of economic saving for pro- 
ducers and companies. The brokers have 
expressed a willingness to use the stand- 
ard binder and order blanks without, of 
course, their signatures being required. 
Brokers Favor Standard Forms 

Such forms would enable the broker to 
have before him the exact information 
required by the companies to write poli- 
cies, and provide the broker in binder 
form with a_ permanent office record of 
his orders. The committee for the brok- 
ers’ associations were a unit in suggest- 


ing to the companies the advisability of . 


the adoption of standard forms of poli- 
cies covering the various kinds of cas- 
ualty insurance. 

The coverage provided by the compa- 
nies in these various forms is practically 
standard at the present time although 
the wording of the contracts is not and 
by adopting standard wording, similar to 
the conditions now obtaining in fire in- 
surance and compensation policies, brok- 
ers would be relieved of the necessity 
of checking the wording of the printed 
contracts of various companies’ policies 
and there would shortly be reached a 
better and more complete understanding 
of the obligations of insurance compa- 
nies under their contracts. 

The question of a plan for reporting 
“not taken” policies and the uncollected 
premiums thereon to some central body 
was discussed, it being suggested by the 
brokers that in their belief such a plan 
should be continued. The brokers ex- 
pressed a willingness to co-operate with 
a plan similar to that used by the fire 
insurance companies which provides a 
central point where information of this 
character is being accumulated. 

It was agreed by the committee repre- 
senting the brokers’ associations that a 
committee representing the casualty 
companies should immediately commence 
work on forms of binder and order 
blanks which would later be submitted 
to the committees of the brokers’ asso- 
ciations for further discussion. 





W. J. KELLY BACK IN BUSINESS 


The many friends of William J. Kelly. 
formerly resident vice-president, Mary 
land Casualty in New York, were glad 
to learn this week that he had re-entered 
the insurance business after several 
months’ absence as a stockholder and 
vice-president of the C. H. Bainbridge 
Corporation of Brooklyn. The Bain- 
bridge Corporation is one of the largest 
plate glass insurance producing agencies 
in the country. 
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Independence Insures 
25 New U.S. Mail Planes 


STEP 





IS A PROGRESSIVE ONE 





Deal Arranged by Bowden, Gazzam & 
Arnold, Seattle Brokers, and Barber 
& Baldwin, Inc., of New York 





The Independence Companies showed 
their progressiveness this week when it 
was announced that they had covered 
by aircraft insurance, the twenty-five 
brand new especially designed airplanes 
of 450 horse power capacity, which will 
enter the air mail service on July 1 be- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago, by 
,means of a contract between the govern- 
ment and the Boeing Air Transport Co., 
of Seattle. This insurance was issued 
through their Seattle brokers, Powden, 
Gazzam & Arnold, and the New York 
aviation underwriters, Barber & Bald- 
win, Inc.. 

The fact that the Independence Com- 
panies have been willing to assume the 
risk in this comparativ ely new branch of 
underwriting, wherein experience is very 
much limited, is encouraging to the men 
who are backing aircraft development 
with millions of dollars, and realize the 
necessity for protecting their large in- 
vestments. While complete coverage in 
aviation insurance is at the present time 
being issued only by the Independence 
Companies, the tendency in premium 
rates is already downward. 

The new airplanes will be operated by 
experienced pilots, picked from the U. 
S. Air Mail Service. They will carry 
passengers on regular schedule, leaving 
San Francisco daily at 7 A. M. and ar- 
riving at Chicago at 5:45 the following 
morning, with stops at Sacramento, 
Reno, Elko, Salt Lake City, Rock 
Springs, Cheyenne, North Platte, Omaha, 
Des Moines, and Iowa City. The west 
bound trip will leave Chicago at 7:50 


P. M. and reach San Francisco at 4:30 
P. M. the next day, including the same 
stops. Thus it will be seen that part 


of the flying will be done at night, and 
the route covered will be lighted by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 








HACKER AND: WINTER PROMOTED 





Assume Joint Supervision of Standard 

Accident’s Bonding Department, 

Succeeding A. W. Sisk 

Following the resignation of 
Sisk a month or so ago to join the 
Commercial Casualty on the Pacific 
Coast, the Standard Accident has made 
the joint appointment of J. P. Hacker 
and Harry T. Winter to take charge of 
its bonding department. This joint ap- 
pointment was necessary because of the 
marked increase in the Standard’s bond- 
ing business. 

Mr. Hacker will now have supervision 
of the contract, claim and bankers’ bond 
lines while Mr. Winter will be in charge 
of the judicial, public official, fidelity and 
miscellaneous bonding lines. Both men 
have been with the company since the 
bonding department was established. 

Before joining the Standard Accident, 
Mr. Winter was with the United States 
F. & G. for seven years at its home of- 
fice and with the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America for two and one 
half years. Mr. Hacker spent sixteen 
years with the Fidelity & Deposit. 

Mr.” Hacker’s previous post in the 
bonding claims will be filled by E. N. 
Moseman, his assistant. Mr. Moseman 
was a practicing attorney in Detroit be- 
fore joining the company. 


A. W. 





URGES EXAMINATION OF BONDS 


John H. Bartlett, first assistant post- 
master general of the United States, 
again cautioned postmasters this week 
of the necessity for carefully examining 
personnel bonds before acceptance, in or- 
der to see that they comply with all the 
requirements of the postal service. These 
bonds should be for an amount adequate 
to the employes’ responsibilities, but not 
for less than $1,000. 





WINNERS IN ESSAY CONTEST 





W. E. Egelhofer of N. Y. Gets $200 
First Prize; Staged by National 
Association of Credit Men 


Winners in the essay contest, held un- 
der the auspices of the National Asso- 
Credit Men 
“Credit 


and its official 
Monthly,” this 


ciation of 
magazine, the 


spring, were made known at the Louis- 
ville convention of the national credit 
body last week. Prizes, amounting to 


$400 in all, 
ty Information Clearing 


were donated by the Casual- 
House of Chi- 
cago. 

William E. Egelhofer, 
Glass Co., New York Ctiy, 
prize ef $200; 
went to E. B. 
man Co., 
prize of $75 was won by E. 
Crane Co., Spokane, Wash. 

The judges were Dr. Frank A. 
chairman, committee on casualty statis- 
tics, National Fire Waste Council; 
Charles H. Holland, president, Independ- 


of the Henry 
won the first 
the second prize of $125 
Gnahn, Chittenden & East- 
Burlington, lowa, and the third 
G. Olney, 


Fall, 


ance sr and A. Duncan Reid, 
president, Globe Indemnity. 

The contest was predicated on the be- 
lief that while it was quite customary 
among credit men to investigate the 
amount and character of the fire insur- 
ance carried by those desiring credit fa- 
cilities, there were many cases, however, 
where casualty insurance is equally im- 
portant. It was a desire to develop this 
particular point that led to the inaugura- 
tion of the contest. 

Members of the National Association 
of Credit Men and all other subscribers 
of “Credit Monthly” were eligible to 
compete except those engaged in any 
way in the insurance business. The ar- 
ticles were limited to 3,000 words. 





PLANS PLATE GLASS DRIVE 

The London Guarantee & Accident 
starts a six months’ contest for plate 
glass business beginning July 1 in which 
every agent is urged to participate. One 
of the features of the drive is that every 
producer has a chance to win for him- 
self a handsome trophy mirror which is 
being offered to all who makc their 
quota for new business, based on a pop- 
ulation basis. 


HIGH AUTO VERDICT 


Mrs. Ruth Cohen and her husband, 
William, a dentist, of 296 Brook av: nue, 
New York, who were two of the four 
survivors of an auto- trolley car crash on 
Staten Island, New York, in 1924 were 
awarded damages totaling $77,500 by Su- 
preme Court Justice Garvegan last week, 
The verdicts were rendered againsi the 
Richmond Light and R. R. Co. Mrs, 
Cohen, who is crippled for life, was 
awarded $65,000 and her husband $10,000 
for his injuries and $2,500 for the lcss of 
his wife’s services. 


DROP IN AUTO FATALITIES 

According to figures issued last week 
by the Newark Safety Council, automo- 
bile fatalities for the month of May in 
1927 have taken a big drop. Only five 
persons were killed, while during the 
same month in 1926 eighteen were killed 
on the highways of Newark. 








The Zurich has appointed the W. Park- 
er Smith Agency of Spring Valley, N. Y, 
as its regional agents for all casualty 
lines. This is an old established agency, 
having been in business for more than 
forty years. 
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, _ HOLMES 
: ELECTRIC PROTECTIVE 
COMPANY 












For 70 years Holmes 
| has protected banks, 
industrial companies 
and homes from the 
| ~crook. When you sug- 
gest Holmes you pro- 
tect both your clients 
and yourself. 
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Rules Governing New 
Longshoremen’s Act 


INFORMATION TO BE COMPLETE 





U. S. Employers’ Compensation Commis- 
sion Makes Known Requirements of 
Employers and Carriers 





The United States Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission did considerable 
to enlighten company executives last 
week on the new Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation act 
when it sent out full information of the 
rules governing the act for both em- 
ployers and carriers. This information 
in full was contained in the “United 
States Daily” which is quoted in part as 
follows : : 

“Employers under the terms of- this 
act, which is effective on July 1, must 
satisfy members of the United States 
Employes’ Compensation Commission at 
Washington of their ability to pay claims 
and become ‘self-insurers’ or insure with 
a company approved by the commission. 

“Any employer who is required to se- 
cure compensation and fails to do so, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. Every stevedoring firm, 
under the terms of this act, is required 
to obtain a certificate of compliance 
which must be presented to vessel or hull 
owner before the latter can employ such 
stevedoring. Violations of this rule is 
also declared punishable.” 

Information Required 

The first rule refers to the applica- 
tion employers must make. It provides: 
“Every employer desiring to become a 
self-insurer shall make application for 
such privilege on a form provided by the 
commission. This application shall con- 
tain (a) a payroll report for the preced- 
ing twelve months; (b) a statement of 
the average number of employes for the 
preceding twelve months; (c) a state- 
ment of the number of injuries resulting 
in disability of more than seven days or 
in death during each of the preceding 
three years; (d) a sworn itemized state- 
ment of the assets and liabilities of the 
employer; (e) a description of the safety 
organization maintained by the employer 
within his places of work for the preven- 
tion of injuries; (f) a description of the 
facilities maintained or the arrangements 
made for the medical and hospital care 
of injured employes. 

“If upon an examination of the sworn 
financial statement the Compensation 
Commission is satisfied of the ability of 
the employer to make current compen- 
sation payments and to furnish adequate 
medical care and that his tangible assets 
make reasonably certain the payment of 
all obligations that may arise under the 
longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ 
compensation act, the application will be 
granted, subject to the conditions here- 
inbefore provided.” 


Indemnity Bond or Securities 


The filing of an agreement form is the 
Next requisite. In it the employer must 
agree to pay from time to time all com- 
pensation and to furnish medical treat- 
ment as required by the provisions of the 
act. He must deposit with the commis- 
sion an indemnity bond or stated 
amounts of securities with any branch 
of a Federal Reserve Bank. If pre- 
ferred, he may deposit both. The agree- 
ment further provides that the commis- 
sion may bring suit upon such indem- 
nity bond or sell any part of the securi- 
les and from the proceeds thereof pay 
any compensation obligations and any 
medical expenses and any penalties im- 
Posed by law which the employer may 
neglect or refuse to pay. 

The indemnity bond shall be equal in 
amount to not less than 25% of the 
puployer’s pay roll for the preceding 
an months. The approved securities 
‘ be equal to not less than 15% of 
a employer’s pay roll for the preced- 

8 twelve months. Another option is 
an indemnity bond which shall be equal 
M amount to not less than 10% of the 


employer’s pay roll for the preceding 
twelve months. 

The commission states: “No such in- 
itial deposit of an indemnity bond shall 
be less in amount than $25,000 and no 
such initial deposit of approved securi- 
ties shall be less in amount than $15,000 
par value.” 


Additional Deposits 


Following a detailed description of the 
kinds of securities, the commission gives 
the procedure when an additional deposit 
may be demanded of an employer. It is 
stated that the employer must file with 
the commission semi-annually a sworn 
statement of his accident experience for 
the six months ending December 31 and 
June 30 of each year, which statement 
must also include all outstanding death 
and disability claims. 

“If examination of such statement or 
other information which the commission 
may secure shows the outstanding liabil- 
ity of the employer for unpaid compen- 
sation to equal or to approximate one- 
third of the amount of the indemnity 
bond or one-half of the amount of se- 
curities on deposit, the employer on de- 
mand shall deposit within the time pre- 
scribed by the compensation commission 
a sufficient additional indemnity bond 
or sufficient additional approved securi- 
ties to equal in amount the present value 
of all unpaid compensation in death 
claims and in disability claims wherein 
the period of disability equals 104 weeks 
or more. 

The Compensation Commission shall 
have the right at any time to require 
the deposit of an additional indemnity 
bond or of additional securities in the 
event of a catastrophe or change in con- 
ditions of employer, either with respect 
to financial condition of employer, his 
outstanding liabilities for unpaid compen- 
sation, or an increase in the payroll ex- 
posure.” 

Among other things the amount of se- 
curities may be reduced when the total 
amount of indemnity bonds with the 


commission or of approval securities on 
deposit with the bank (exclusive of the 
initial deposit) exceeds the outstanding 
liabilities for unpaid compensation in 
death claims and disability claims of 104 
weeks or more. Securities may also be 
withdrawn when an employer discontin- 
ues business or desires to arrange for 
the payment of his compensation claims 
by insurance in an authorized insurance 
company. The commission, however, 
shall have the right to retain all or any 
of the indemnity bonds or securities for 
a period of fourteen months from the 
date when the employer ceased to be a 
self-insurer or for a longer period pend- 
ing final disposition of the outstanding 
claims. 


Carriers Under the Rules 


Those carriers that propose to issue 
insurance under this act must first give 
evidence to the commission of their com- 
petence and authority to do business. 
Mutual companies must include in the 
qualifications submitted to the commis- 
sion, copies of the forms of their or- 
ganization, rules and by-laws. 

Stock companies, furnishing evidence 
that they are authorized to write com- 
pensation insurance, and holding a cer- 
tificate of authority from the Secretary 
of the Treasury as acceptable surety on 
federal bonds, will not ordinarily be re- 
quired to send to the commission copies 
of such financial reports as are on file in 
the Treasury Department. Acceptance 
of a company by the latter department 
will be given full consideration by the 
commission in its action upon the first 
application of such company when it has 
complied with the other requirements of 
the regulations. 

Must Give Compensation Experience 

All companies must make application 
to write insurance under this act through 
their chief executive and a full and com- 
plete history and experience of each ap- 
plicant’s compensation business must be 
given. This must be accompanied by a 
sworn copy of the last annual report of 
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the company to the insurance depart- 
ment of the state in which it is incor- 
porated, as well as a certified copy from 
the proper state authorities of the action 
taken upon this report. If no action has 
been taken, such other evidence may be 
submitted by the company as it believes 
will obviate the delay that may occur 
if the commission corresponds with the 
state authorities in an effort to deter- 
mine its standing and responsibility. 

The commission concludes its rules for 
insurance companies operating under the 
act by giving a form of endorsement re- 
quired by the companies which it states 
is applicable to a standard form of em- 
ployer’s liability policy. 

As time goes on it plans to add to, 
amend, or revoke any of these regula- 
tions, and accept a substantial compli- 
ance therewith, as in its discretion it 
may deem advisable in carrying out the 
purposes of the act. 





RESCINDS PREVIOUS ACTION 





Compensation Rating Board Won’t Re- 
quire Maritime Endorsement on 
Compensation Policies in N. Y. 
The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board of New York stated this week 
that it had rescinded its previous action 
requiring that the federal maritime com- 
pensation endorsement be attached to 
every workmen’s compensation policy is- 

sued in New York State. 

It is suggested, however, that carriers 
investigate every risk located near r 
bordering on navigable waters and if 
there is likelihood of there being any 
maritime operations coming within the 
scope of the federal act, even though 
they may be of casual nature, the fed- 
eral endorsement be attached to the pol- 
icy. 
The endorsement which accompanied 
Circular Letter No. 492 has been revised 
so that it may also be used in the em- 
ployers’ liability states; and to indicate 
further limitation of liability under para- 
graph one (b) of the policy to a specific 
amount for each person injured or killed. 


GETTING GOOD CO-OPERATION 








A. S. Phillips, Chairman, Missouri Com- 
pensation Commission, Says Build- 
ing Trades Now Favor New Act 


Alroy S. Phillips, chairman of the Mis- 
souri Compensation Commission, made 
known last week at an industrial meeting 
in St. Louis that employers, insurance 
companies and employes are giving good 
co-operation to his commission in the 
quick settlement of all claims for com- 
pensation. He stated that the building 
trades which were among the chief op- 
ponents of the state’s compensation law 
are now among its most active sup- 
porters. 

He further said that the Missouri 
Compensation Commission has set a na- 
tional record in settling more than 30,000 
claims in its six months of existence, 
while but thirty cases have been carried 
into the courts instead of going before 
the commission. 





LIABLE FOR UNPAID BILLS 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska last 
week reversed the lower court and held 
the General Casualty & Surety, of De- 
troit, liable for unpaid bills for tools 
ordered by the paving company, for 
which the defendant was surety. 

The lower court said that as tools do 
not become a permanent part of paving, 
a bond to pay for all materials furnished 
did not cover them. The Supreme Court, 
however, said that a surety bond is a 
guarantee of the performance of every 
act the principal undertakes in his con- 
tract, and if he does not pay for his 
tcols, which are necessary to the effec- 
tive prosecution of his work, his bond is 
liable. 





U. S. F. & G. STOCK UP TO $300 

The stock of the United States F. & 
G. sold at the highest figure in its his- 
tory last week when it reached $300 a 
share in the Baltimore market. 
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Compensation Bureau 
Of N. J. Doing Good Job 


ITS ACTIVITIES DESCRIBED 





“Industrial Bulletin,’ New Labor Maga- 
zine in State, Tells Bureau’s Pro- 
cedure in Claim Settlements 





The “Industrial Bulletin,” the new 
monthly publication of the New Jersey 
Department of Labor, initial 
appearance last month as a medium 
whereby the people of the state could 
be informed at all times of the nature 
of the work the department is doing. 
The preparation of the magazine is un- 
der the supervision of Andrew F. Mc- 
3ride, the commissioner of labor, and one 
of the articles listed in the first issue 
gives a most comprehensive line-up of 
the activities of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bureau of New Jersey. 

It says in part: 

This bureau is charged with the duty of 
administering the New Jersey workmen’s 
compensation law and is responsible to 
see that every injured man receives the 
full compensation to which the act en- 
titles him. To accomplish this, all com- 
pensative accidents must be reported to 
this bureau by the employer and by the 
insurance carrier. ‘This entails the fol- 
lowing up of each report as rendered by 
the employer to make certain that the 
insurance carrier makes the preliminary 
report to this bureau, the agreement for 
compensation, and the final statement at 
the close of the case. 

It is further required that all of these 
reports be carefully analyzed and calcu- 
lated from beginning to end with regard 
to the weekly wage, the weekly compen- 
sation rate, the period of temporary dis- 
ability, the extent of the permanent in- 
jury, and the compensation payable for 
each of these elements. Only by so do- 


made its 


ing can we check up the settlements 
made by insurance carriers. We have 
sixty companies listed, and it is our duty 
to hold them to a full discharge of their 
obligations. 

Supervises Adjustments of 264 Self- 

Insurers 

In addition to overseeing adjustments 
made by the insurance companies, we are 
obliged to supervise the adjustments 
made by the companies which have been 
granted by the commissioner of banking 
and insurance the privilege of being self- 
insurers. Our list indicates that there 
are 264 of these. As a rule, this work 
is rendered more difficult by virtue of 
the ignorance of the adjusters of self-in- 
suring companies who generally are not 
experts in compensation matters. 

When this cannot be accomplished by 
correspondence, the case is referred to 
one of the other offices maintained by the 
bureau. Offices are regularly open for 
business in Newark, Jersey City, Pater- 
son, Trenton, Camden and Atlantic City. 
In addition to these, an official visits 
Elizabeth once each week, and Asbury 
Park, Perth Amboy and New Brunswick 
twice each month. Newton, Dover and 
Millville are each visited once a month. 

402 Informal Hearings in April 


When any case is assigned to one of 
the offices by the Trenton division or 
when any man presents himself at any of 
these points with a complaint, notation 
is made, the case is indexed, and notices 
sent to the insurance carrier and the in- 
jured. The case is then brought on for 
an informal hearing. 

The number of these informal hear- 
ings in all cities where the bureau has 
offices in New Jersey totaled 2,402 in 
April, 921 of which were held in New- 
ark. There were 1,061 awards and 89 
dismissals. 

Every effort is made to bring about a 
just settlement of the disputed claim and 
record is made and copy sent to Tren- 
ton office as a check upon the final re- 
port of the insurance carrier. This has 


been found to be absolutely essential in 
order to prevent modification of the 
award without the knowledge of the offi- 
cial who has rendered it. 

How Case Is Handled 

Upon receipt of the closing statement 
from an insurance company or a self- 
insurer, the injured man is furnished with 
a statement by mail advising him of the 
terms of the settlement and the amount 
of money to which this entitles him. Ac- 
companying this is a list of the offices 
maintained by the state, with the further 
suggestion that if there is any compli- 
cation regarding his case or he is in any 
wise doubtful or dissatisfied, he shall 
visit one of these offices. 

Any case which cannot be adjusted as 
indicated above must be put in line for 
a formal hearing. To accomplish this, 
the assistance of a lawyer is essential. 
A petition is filed by the attorney and 
the bureau makes service, irrespective of 
the location of the employer at any 
point in the state. Upon the filing of 
an answer as required by law, the case 
is assigned to the deputy commissioner 
having charge of the territory involved. 

The state is divided into three sections, 
there being three deputy commissioners. 
The official receiving such assignment 
notices the case for hearing, which no- 
tices are sent to the attorneys for the 
respective sides. Following this, a regu- 
lar court hearing results. A full ste- 
nographic record is made and an award, 
which under the law has the same stand- 
ing as an award by a Common Pleas 
judge, is issued. 

Deputy Commissioner’s Responsibility 

Cases involving delicate points of law 
require the issuing of an opinion setting 
forth the analysis of the case and the 
reasons for the determination. These 
cases are summarily determined without 
the assistance of a jury to determine 
the facts. The deputy commissioner is 
held responsible for not only interpret- 
ing the law, but for the finding of facts 
and the responsibility often reaches de- 
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termination in a disputed case involving 
sums of $12,000 and $14,000, and it is ep. 
tirely possible for a total disability case 
to involve in the aggregate an amount 
in excess of 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bureay 
was not created until 1916, and at that 
time functioned only as an Aid Bureay, 
The surveys made by the Employers 
Liability Commission disclosed so many 
inadequate settlements that the neces- 
sity for the creation of a supervising 
body to administer the law was appar- 
ent, and the Aid Bureau was created for 
the purpose of endeavoring to bring 
about adjustments. Two years’ experi- 
ence, however, demonstrated that a bu- 
reau without judiciary powers could not 
effectively accomplish the desired result, 
and in 1918 the Compensation Bureau was 
created by law with original jurisdiction 
of all compensation matters and with ju- 
diciary authority to render decisions, 

An additional responsibility placed 
with the bureau is the collection from 
insurance companies and self-insurers of 
1% of the total compensation. paid out 
by such company during the preceding 
calendar year. For the year 1926, there 
was collected a sum of $54,499.62. This 
sum is drawn upon by authority of the 
bureau for the paying of compensation 
in a certain type of total disability cases; 
the balance of the money is transferred 
to the treasurer for the exclusive use of 
the rehabilitation commission. 

Under the terms of the compensation 
law, the employers are obliged to furnish 
medical and hospital service to injured 
employes. Endless disputes arise with 
regard to the rates and charges and the 
bureau is called upon to adjust these 
matters. The obligation in single cases 
has been known on a number of occa 
sions to exceed $5,000, 





Beginning on Wednesday of this week 
casualty offices in New York city went 
on a four o’clock closing schedule which 
will last until September 15. 
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« ! Dunham Comments On 
EB New Industrial Mutual 


FIRST OF ITS KIND IN STATE 








hat [ Connecticut Commissioner’s Report Also 
‘alll Refers to Repeal of Law on 

ers’ Loss Reserves 

any 

Ces- Several matters of a casualty flavor are 


ing BH contained in Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham’s summary this week of legisla- 
ring jy tion during the year’s session of the 
veri- i Connecticut legislature. Mr. Dunham re- 
bu- Hi fers to the repeal of certain laws no 
longer required, notably the law provid- 
was Ming for the computation of loss reserve 
‘tion Hon liability and compensation business 
1 ju- MH which have for some time produced ad- 
mittedly incorrect reserves. 

Commenting on various companies en- 
rs of tered in the state, he said that the char- 
| out Hter of the Century Indemnity had been 
amended by taking away the authority 
This to Write life insurance and giving it au- 
























































f them thority to write all of the recognized 
ation MB casualty lines. The time for the organ- 
a ization of the Patent Insurance Co. has 
a also been extended to December 31, 1928. 
If the company has not been organized 
ation (by this time its charter will automatically 
irnish ie XPITe. : 
jured A notable event in the workmen’s com- 
with MPensation field in Connecticut was the 
d the corporation of a new company to be 
these (known as the Industrial Mutual. It was 
cases Mcormed by a group of prominent manu- 
occa: Me acturers for the specific purpose of pro- 
tecting themselves against their liabilities 
under the compensation laws. Mr. Dun- 
ham said that it was the first company 
week I of its sort in the state and one of the 
Went HB first in the country. It will be the only 
which H}mutual casualty company in Connecticut 
except two small mutual companies au- 
a, thorized to write hail insurance. 








The only other new charter granted 
was to the Reliance Plate Glass of 
Bridgeport. 

A proposal to repeal the 1925 law re- 
ducing the tax on shares of stock insur- 
ance companies on a sliding scale from 
10 mills, the tax since 1901, to 4 mills, 

as defeated. As a result the tax will 
be 6 mills in 1927 and 4 mills in 1928, 


» thereafter as provided for in the 1925 
law. 


































ALK ON CHROME POISONING 














lerome Dohan Tells of the Dangers in 
Handling the Substance; Burns 
Skin Very Easily 


Chrome Poisoning” was the subject of 
An interesting address by Jerome Dohan, 
ASsistant superintendent of the Mutual 
hemical Co., of America, which he 
ade at the dinner meeting of the Met- 
opolitan Chapter of engineers at New- 
Atk last week, 
{r. Dohan pointed out the dangers in 
ne the deadly substance, which was 
pug to be of much concern to in- 
oe companies writing Workmen’s 
ei nsation. He stated that chromium 
$ in contact with the skin will usu- 
“dl Produce irritation, and if allowed to 
. € in contact with an open wound, 
i i abrasion of the skin, ulcera- 
aid will take place. These sores, he 
edt difficult to heal and unless at- 
on D. skilful surgeons, will leave a 
Bie apr and vapors attack the car- 
> the nose and throat and con- 
We (ontact will usually cause perfora- 
of the nasal septum. 



































































CEASES WRITING IN 3 STATES 


ag International Indemnity, of Los 
re co — discontinued writing busi- 
tna the states of Pennsylvania, New 
en ae Maryland. This company 
a8 done es¢, States in August, 1925, and 
a ne principally an automobile busi- 
= inate tag mige-soge ome risks have 
ndemnity y the Norwich Union 































ALL SET FOR MACKEY MONTH ‘Tricks of Fate Shown 





Maryland Casualty in N. Y. to Conduct 
Special Drive in Honor of Its 
Development Manager 
Usually only officers of a company are 
honored by special drives for business 
but in the case of W. G. Mackey, man- 
ager, agency and development division, 
Maryland Casualty in New York, the 
company has. sent out a general call to 
its broker friends to show recognition to 
him in July. This month will be known 
as Mackey Month in the Maryland Cas- 
ualty New York offices and as many as 
two thousand announcements of this oc- 

casion have already been sent out. 

The announcement, attractively pre- 
pared, says: “We know that the many 
friends of Mr. Mackey will be glad of 
this opportunity to show their apprecia- 
tion in a complimentary way of his un- 
tiring efforts on their behalf. He is a 
man, an organizer, a go-getter, a pro- 
ducer and a good fellow, who is always 
at your service.” _— 

The July drive will be for all lines of 
business and every application turned in 
will be marked “Mackey.” Another mail- 
ing piece in connection with the drive 
will go out about the 22nd of June, fol- 
lowed by three more mailings in July. 
Announcement will be made of the 
donors of the largest number of appli- 
cations. 

Mr. Mackey is a seasoned casualty 
man, having been in the business for 
the past twenty-four years. He started 
with the Fidelity & Casualty, then joined 
the old Casualty Company of America. 
The following ten years he spent with 
the Aetna Life in its New York office, 
serving both as: a counter man and in 
the field. His next connection was with 
the Commercial Casualty as a develop- 
ment man in New York, after which he 
joined the Maryland Casualty in his 
present capacity. 

During his two years with the com- 
pany Mr. Mackey has more or less spe- 
cialized in the development of suburban 
New York territory and the business in 
this field increased 50% last year over 
the previous year’s production. 


ISSUES NEW ACCIDENT POLICY 








Missouri State Life Coverage Will Pro- 
tect Airplane Passengers Against 
Injuries; Principal Sum $1,000 

When the One Hundred Thousand 
Dollar Club of the Missouri State Life 
met last week those present were intro- 
duced to a new accident policy, known 
as Sterling Accident Form P. M., by 
President M. E. Singleton. The princi- 
pal sum of the policy is $1,000 while the 
monthly indemnity payment is $100, 
commencing on the date of the accident 
and continuing for the entire disability 
period. 

Among the interesting features it con- 
tains is indemnity for injuries sustained 
while the insured is riding as a passen- 
ger in a licensed passenger airplane or a 
licensed passenger dirigible airship. The 
company, however, will not be responsi- 
ble for injuries sustained by the insured 
while engaged in aeronautic activities of 
anv kind or character. 

The policy also provides a definite 
schedule of elective indemnities which the 
insured may elect to receive in writing 
within twenty davs after the date of the 
accident in lieu of all monthly indemnity, 
but not more than one elective indemnity 
shall be paid for injuries resulting from 
one accident. 

‘The rates charged for the Sterling ac- 
cident policy are: $10 for preferred 
risks; $12 for extra preferred risks: $15 
for standard ordinary risks, and $12 for 
employed single women. 





GET W. H. MARKHAM & CO. 


W. H. Markham & Co., of St. Louis, 
one of the largest and most influential 
agencies in the middle west, has been 
appointed as agents in that city for the 
Constitution Indemnity. 


By Accident Claims 


AS CITED BY MASS. BONDING 





Disability Benefits Have Been Paid to 
One Policyholder For 17 Years 
and Still Continuing 





Even the most casual glance through 
the files of casualty and surety compan- 
ies will convince one of the many un- 
usual claims which come in day by day. 
Some are funny, others tragic, but they 
all show how necessary it is to carry 
accident insurance. 

A typical case of how a fall on the ice 
brought on a concussion of the brain is 
cited by the Massachusetts Bonding in 
the current issue of its house organ, the 
“Co-ordinator.” The policyholder, a bar- 


ber, was seriously disabled from this ac- 
cident and laid up for several months. 
Already $400 has been advanced to him 
by the company and the claim is still 
pending. 

Another claim reported concerned a 
policyholder who was washing his car 
with gasoline when, for some unknown 
reason, the gasoline exploded, seriously 
burning his feet and hands. The man 
was not smoking at the time and the 
cause of the explosion is unknown. He 
had held his policy only a couple of 
weeks, but the unexpected happened and 
now he no doubt appreciates the good 
advice given to him by the agent who 
convinced him that he needed accident 
insurance. 


Collision With a Hydrant 


Among other claims the company re- 
ports how one of its policyholders was 
driving along the road searching for an 
address. While scanning the buildings 
for the address sought, his attention was 
momentarily diverted from the car. At 
the same time the car tried to push a 
fire hydrant out of the way. In this it 
was unsuccessful, but the occupant re- 
ceived serious injuries which are being 
taken care of by his accident policy. 

One of the Massachusetts Bonding in- 
sureds has been receiving disability ben- 
efits for seventeen years. He took out 
his policy in 1913 and the following year 
was disabled. The company states that 
it is unusual for a disability to run for 
such a long length of time. According 
to present indications it will continue for 
some time to come. 

The concluding case in the “Co-ordi- 
nator” article is the case of a man who 
was taking a sun bath on the beach when 
one. of the members of his party tripped 
and fell across his chest, breaking two 
ribs. The policyholder has sustained a 
period of partial disability. 


COCHRANE CASE POSTPONED 


In the case of-Charles T. Fertig, rate 
expert in the office of Jackson Cochiane, 
insurance commissioner of Colorado, in 
which Fertig asks the civil service com- 
mission to remove Cochrane from office, 
the first hearing was held May 31 and 
upon motion of the attorney for Fertig 
the commission ordered paragraph 10 in 
Cochrane’s answer to Fertig’s charges 
stricken from the record. The para- 
graph related to the saving Cochrane 
had made for the state and numerous 
policyholders. 

“All of that. is irrelevant to the 
charges against you,” is how the com- 
mission ruled. The charges assert that 
Cochrane is stubborn, arrogant and in- 
competent. Cochrane was not present, 
his attorney asking that the case be 
postponed for a few days. 








U. S. EPPERSON DEAD 


U. S. Epperson, well-known reciprocal 
operator of ‘the middle west, and presi- 
dent_of the U. S. Epperson Underwrit- 
ing Co. of Kansas City, died a short time 
ago. Mr. Epperson had been in the 
field of interinsurance for more than 
twenty years. 


AFTER FAKE CLAIM FILERS 





Active Campaign to Be Started by Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Ass’n of Phila.; 
Companies to Help 


The executive committee of the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters’ Association of Phil- 
adelphia took an important step last week 
when it decided to launch a campaign 
to clean up fake claim filers. The as- 
sociation will call upon the home offices 
of insurance companies in the city for 
help, as well as the railroad companies, 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. and 
other public utilities. 

The first action being considered is the 
formation of an organization to be 
known as the “Alliance Against Accident 
Fraud” which will be similar to associa- 
tions at other points in the country. 

All companies will be asked to submit 
data from January 1, 1926, to as close 


to the present date as possible covering 
claims settled with attorneys. When this 
experience is collated the next step will 
be taken. Not only are the names of 
the attorneys to be furnished but also 
all available data regardine the injured, 
the doctors involved as well as hospitals 
and any other data having a bearing in 
the matter. 

The committee discussed but did not 
reach any conclusion as to how to handle 
existing unsettled cases where powers of 
attorney were involved. But some defi- 
nite action will no doubt be taken at an 
early date, it was stated. 





F. W. Lafrentz, chairman of the board 


of trustees of the American Surety, was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters by Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tennessee, at the commence- 
ment exercises recently. Mr. Lafrentz 
delivered an address before the grod- 
uates of the academic department of the 
University. 
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Big Bill Says: 


(Continued from Page 19) 
general at all, but that he gained that 
title from some admiring fellow-towns- 
men because of his fondness for parades 
which he would often head on festive 
davs in his home town at Catskill, N. Y. 

“Tradition has it,” says the “Post,” 
“that he was a schoolmaster about the 
time the United States was engaged in 
its second difference of opinion with 
Great Britain. Whether he then entered 
the army and gained his title is a mat- 
ter that has never been settled.” 

Manufactured Chairs 

At one time he was engaged in manu- 
facturing chairs at Catskill which he 
shipped to all parts of the country and 
sold through solicitors. It is told of him 
that on one occasion he sent a consign- 
ment of chairs to Charleston, S. C., that 
he hired four white horses, a negro driv- 
er and a footman in livery and peddled 
his wares in this picturesque fashion. 

General Johnston had got a contract 
with the Mutual Life of New York and 
served as an agent with that company 
from 1847 to 1854. There is a story told 
that, after his contract was signed, he 
used to plant his desk near the entrance 
to the office and “write” nearly every 
person who entered the door. 

In the year 1857 the country was pass- 
ing through a financial crisis and Wis- 
consin was affected with the other states. 
Despite this fact, General Johnston pro- 
ceeded with his plans for starting a new 
insurance company, and, after discussing 
the matter with some friends, a bill was 
drafted incorporating the Mutual Life of 
the, State of Wisconsin, which later be- 
came the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
This bill was duly passed and approved 
March 2, 1857. ; 

There were stormy periods in the his- 
tory of this old company. At one time 
there was not enough money in the treas- 
ury and disaster stared the trustees in 
the face. Fortunately for the company, 
however, there were only a few claims 
presented, one of these being for $2,500 
on the life of a policyholder who had 
been killed. Another claim for $1,000 
was paid on the life of a man who had 
been fatally injured. Both these policies 
had been in force only a short time. 

Beginning of the Travelers 

The story of the Travelers illustrates 
the power of an idea. Sixty-eight years 
ago a Connecticut traveler in England 
appeared at the ticket office at the Leam- 
ington station of the Great Western Rail- 
way and purchased a ticket for Liverpool. 
The agent then and there sold him an 
accident insurance policy for $1,000 with 
his fare. Here was a new idea, said the 
traveler to himself, and after turning it 
over in his mind for a while he decided 
to investigate further to see whether the 
accident business was still in an experi- 
mental stage. He went to London, vis- 
ited the offices of the company issuing 
the tickets, which was known as the Rail- 
way Passengers Assurance Society, and 
received assurances that the insurance 
rates were based on scientific data. 

Not satisfied with this superficial in- 
quiry, he consulted a distinguished actu- 
ary, Cornelius Walford, who agreed that 
it was possible from experiment to fix 
a rate by which, according to occupa- 
tion, persons might be insured for a cer- 








SEEKS RAISE IN COMPENSATION 

The Colorado State Federation of 
Labor is to hold a convention in Denver 
the middle of June and it is understood 
about the middle of June and it is under- 
stood that its legislative committee will 
ask the vote of the assembly, approving 
the increase of compensation from $12 to 
$20 weekly, and repealing the $200 limit 
of hospital and medicinal expenses for 
injured workmen, the amount to be fixed 
by the state industrial commission. The 
increase is from 50 to 66 2/3 in the per- 
centage of salary on which compensa- 
tion is based. 

If the assembly votes its approval, then 
the measures will be placed before the 
voters in the 1928 elections. 
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tain amount in case of death from ac- 
cidents and that weekly compensation for 
total disability from all hazards also was 
practicable. 

Acting upon this advice, this traveler 
from the United States, whose name was 
James G. Batterson, returned to this 
country determined to start an accident 
insurance company. From the accident 
ticket which he purchased in 1859 has 
grown a business of great magnitude here 
in America; a business in which more 
than 160 stock and assessment companies 
are represented with annual premium 
collections of over $55,000,000. 

The Travelers Insurance Company was 
incorporated on June 17, 1863, when a 
charter was obtained from the Connecti- 
cut legislature. The new firm started 
business in two small rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of the City Bank building at 
Main and Kingsley Streets, Hartford. 

Samuel.A. Clemens (Mark Twain) be- 
came interested in accident insurance 
about this time and wrote to the com- 
pany from San Francisco as follows, ac- 
cording to “The Post”: 

Mark Twain as a Critic 

“Why do you discriminate between pro- 
voked and unprovoked assaults by bur- 
glars? If a burglar entered my house 
at dead of night, and I, excited, as would 
be natural on such an occasion, should 
forget myself and say something that 
provoked him and he should cripple me, 
wouldn’t I get anything? But if I pro- 
voked him by pure accident I would have 
you there, I judge, because you would 
have to pay for the accident part of it 
anyhow, seeing that insurance against 
accidents is just your strong suit, you 
know. 

“You don’t appear to make any par- 
ticular mention of taking risks on blight- 
ed affections, but if you should conclude 
to do a little business in that line you 
might put me down for six or: seven 
chances. I wouldn’t mind expense. You 
might enter it on the ‘extra hazardous.’ 
I would get ahead of you anyhow in the 
long run, likely. I have been blighted a 
good deal in my time.” 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The following article appeared in the 
“New York Evening Post” of July 26, 
1859: 

“The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States has completed the 
preliminaries of its organization, and by 
announcement in today’s paper informs 
the public of its readiness to commence 
underwriting. 

“The company has been built upon a 
sure foundation, as indeed the names of 
its directors sufficiently indicate. The 
officers of the company are gentlemen 
well known in this city, and are abun- 
dantly qualified for the positions they 
fill.” 


The “Evening Post” writer goes on to 
say that the company started business 
with a clerical force consisting of one 
office boy, while the actuary attended to 
the office routine such as keeping the 
books and answering correspondence. As 
the volume of business increased addi- 
tional copyists were engaged. Additional 
clerks were not engaged until one year 
after the organization of the company. 

Wrote Billion Last Year 

The Equitable had on its books at the 
close of 1926 insurance outstanding in 
the amount of $5,905,337. Last year it 
wrote well over a billion. Its admitted 
assets are $869,604,875. Its general in- 
surance reserve is $748,488,613. Last year 
it paid $11,814,863 in death claims, disa- 
bility claims, endowments, annuities, di- 
vidends and surrendered policies. 

When the Civil War started on April 
12, 1861, the day that Fort Sumter was 
fired upon, the society was only two 
years old. Suddenly deprived of the op- 
portunity of doing business with the 
South, the company doubled its efforts 
to increase its business in the North. By 
the year 1863 it had 380 agents in the 
field, at the close of the year it had 
$9,200,450 of insurance in force. 

Cholera Epidemic 

A cholera epidemic, which struck New 
York in 1865, affected the company to a 
considerable extent and almost all of its 
surplus was used up. The first dividend 
fell due at this time and the actuary de- 
clared that a mistake had been made in 
agreeing to pay dividends. He urged the 
company heads to make public acknowl- 
edgment of the error and a retraction. 

The “Post” quotes Henry B. Hyde, 
founder of the Society, as saying at this 
time: 

“After a careful review of the situa- 
tion I came to the conclusion that the 
danger of retreat was greater than that 
of advance, and that once having put 
my hand to the plough I would not turn 
back. I passed a summer of the greatest 
anxiety, but contrary to our fears, the 
mortality among our policyholders was 
exceedingly light during this period.” 

The first president of the Equitable 
was William C. Alexander who died 
August 23, 1874. He was succeeded by 
Henry B. Hyde who died May 2, 1889, 
when the company founded by him was 
already forty years old. 

The interior of the Equitable’s for- 
mer home building at 120 Broadway, 
New York, was gutted by fire on Janu- 
ary 9, 1912. The building was thought 
to be fireproof, but it was filled with 
inflammable material. The fire started 
one cold morning and raged for some 
time. President Day was the first to 
arrive at the scene of the fire and per- 
sonally superintended the re-establish- 
ment of the business to temporary head- 
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quarters, It is believed that the splendid 
response of the Society’s field forces 
averted a panic among policyholders. 

x kx 


The Rise of The John Hancock 

“The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, the first company or- 
ganized under the non-forfeiture law of 
Massachusetts,” says the “Post, “was 
born in the momentous period in life in- 
surance that followed the creation of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department, 
The department, formed in 1855, was the 
first administrative body of its kind on 
the American continent and it did a 
great deal toward formulating principles 
of stability and justice in the business 
and eliminating unsound practices.” 

Elizur Wright, one of the early off- 
cials of the company who had a fine 
understanding of life insurance, issued 
a report in 1861 which showed that the 
net value of whole life policies and 
bonuses forfeited in 1859 and not re- 
stored in 1860 in thirteen life companies 
doing business in the state of Massa- 
chusetts aggregated $234,000 which was 
considerable for those days. 

This so roused the people of Massa- 
chusetts that Albert L. Murdock, a citi- 
zen of -Boston, actuated by a_ strong 
sense of justice to all, went about among 
the people of Boston boosting his idea 
to have an insurance organization with 
a charter containing provisions to pre- 
vent forfeiture. On November 12, 1860, 
he drew up a notice of intention to ap- 
ply to the Massachusetts Legislature for 
the incorporation of the Benjamin 
Franklin Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany with a guarantee capital of $150,000 
with the privilege of increasing it to 
$500,000. 

Fight for Bill 

Then began a stiff fight by Murdock 
and his cohorts to have a_ bill passed 
by the legislature granting a charter 
with non-forfeiture provisions in it. Nu- 
merous attempts were made to have the 
bill passed and, after various vicissitudes 
the bill was passed to be enacted in the 
House March 18, 1861, and by coneur- 
rence in the Senate on March 19 of that 
year. When the measure reached the 
executive chamber, however, Governor 
Andrew returned it to the House for re- 
examination and amendment. 

“Meanwhile,” says the “Post,” “the 
cause of the non-forfeiture idea had 
been making progress and a law, some 
what elaborated from the first draft that 
the commissioners had advocated before 
the Committee on Mercantile Affairs and 
Insurance in 1859, had _— successfully 
passed the gauntlet of both Houses on 
April 10, 1861, seven days after the re- 
jection of the Benjamin Franklin bill, the 
new measure received the full approval 
of Governor Andrews.” 3 

Murdock is described by the “Post 
writer as making the rounds, sccuring 
adherents to the non-forfeiture company. 
He received the support of leading met 
chants and bankers of Boston, and a pe 
tition to the Senate and the House was 
drawn up and-an act incorporating the 
John Hancock Mutual Life was passed. 

“Thus the John Hancock Mutual Life 
was born in the midst of a great uP 
heaval in the insurance business,” says 
the “Post.” “In the same year Pres 
dent Lincoln issued his first Emancip 
tion Proclamation.” 

The first death claim was paid by the 
John Hancock on a_ten-payment_ lite 
policy, issued to Adill Harvey, aged fifty- 
seven ,of Needham, Mass., on Decembel 
26, 1863. Mr. Harvey. died June 3, 
18064. 

At the close of the Civil War the com 
pany’s business was greatly stimulate? 
and the’ John Hancock successfully 
weathered the stormy post-war pet! 
and showed a steady growth. i 

The sixty-fourth annual statement ° 
the company issued last year showé 


total assets of $407,959,756 and policy ™ 
serves of $348,383,549. The total insut 
ance in force on the company’s book 
amounted to $2,511,698,102. 

This Digest of “Evening Post” Insu” 
ance Articles will be concluded 1 
week. 





